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Clara  Janvier  Kinkead,  1836-1921 
Pioneer  in  Minnesota,  1860-65 

Clara  Janvier  Kinkead  of  New  Castle,  Delaware,  twenty-four  years  old 
June  7,  I860,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Minnesota  July  5,  that  year.  She 
had  married  George  B.  Kinkead  of  Wilmington,  June  16,  1859-  The 
daguerreotype  from  which  this  likeness  is  reproduced  was  probably  made 
about  that  time.  As  described  by  relatives  and  friends,  she  was  a  tall, 
well-built,  attractive  young  woman  with  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  and 
not  a  brunette  with  black  hair  as  the  daguerreotype  portrait  would  lead 
one  to  think.  She  was  lively  and  energetic  and  had  abounding  health. 
Being  witty,  friendly  and  companionable  she  attracted  the  admiration  of 
strangers  and  the  devotion  of  family  and  friends.  Her  ability  in  narration 
makes  her  written  article  (Chapter  3  in  this  book)  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  her  period  in  Minnesota. 


Introduction 


My  wife's  father,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Janvier  Kinkead,  in  his 
later  life  attempted  to  get  together  some  information  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  Kinkead  family  papers,  especially  concern¬ 
ing  his  great-grandfather  Alexander  Kinkead,  the  clockmaker. 
And  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  Clara  Janvier  Kinkead,  when 
most  of  her  papers  that  had  to  do  with  Kinkead  properties  in 
Minnesota,  could  not  be  found,  he  made  several  visits  to  Minnesota 
to  see  and  find  out  more  about  the  places  where  his  parents  and 
uncles  lived  and  where  he  was  born. 

Unfortunately  my  father-in-law  died  without  having  written 
down  his  store  of  information.  However,  he  left  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  original  papers  and  letters,  and  some  correspondence  with 
other  Kinkead  families.  Among  the  papers  was  the  account 
written  by  his  mother  of  some  of  her  pioneering  experiences  in 
Minnesota,  which  is  published  in  this  book  in  tribute  to  her  and 
in  honor  of  the  Centennial  Year,  1949,  being  celebrated  in 
Minnesota. 

To  give  the  background  of  the  two  families  represented  by 
Clara  Janvier  Kinkead  and  her  husband  I  asked  Miss  Jeannette 
Eckman,  a  zealous  student  of  history — particularly  of  Delaware's 
history — and  long-standing  friend  of  our  families,  to  do  the 
necessary  research  and  editing  for  this  book. 

The  findings  are  necessarily  incomplete,  partly  because  of 
limited  time  in  order  to  have  the  story  printed  this  year — but  also 
because  the  whereabouts  of  records  and  information  that  might 
fill  the  gaps  in  the  Minnesota  period  and  the  Kinkead  family 
chronicle  are  not  known,  or  have  not  been  available. 

What  has  been  found  is  printed  here  in  the  hope  that  readers 
who  can  add  to  it  will  write  to  me  or  to  Miss  Eckman. 

George  W.  Butz,  Jr. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
15  June,  1949 
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None  will  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ”the  process 
of  creating  an  American  cultural  life”  It  is  rooted  in  a 
common  past. 

*|^  ^  ^  ^ 

It  will  be  a  story  of  development  from  the  day  of  small 
things — a  story  of  the  folk  who  in  their  toil  and  integrity 
create  the  great  things  that  historians  and  poets  and 
novelists  search  for  in  the  human  saga. 

— Theodore  C.  Blegen 

in  Grass  Roots  History 
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The  Delaware  Background 

and  Settlement  of 

Kinkeads  in  Minnesota 

Some  Scotch-Irish  Migrants  Take  Root 

Among  the  Scots  who  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland  during 
_  the  1600’s,  were  members  of  the  clan  of  Kincaid.  In  the 
1700’s,  under  persecution  for  their  Presbyterian  faith,  and 
suffering  along  with  the  whole  Irish  people  from  economic 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  English  Parliament,  many  families 
and  individuals  of  the  name  emigrated  to  America.  These  emi¬ 
grants,  some  of  whom  spelled  their  name  Kinkead,  came  chiefly 
to  the  Delaware  River  and  spread  out  through  southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  northern  Delaware,  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

The  Kinkeads  were  identified  with  the  numerous  "Scotch- 
Irish”  settlers  in  this  region  who  were  responsible  for  the  found¬ 
ing  and  growth  of  most  of  the  early  Presbyterian  churches;  who 
contributed  much  to  the  stable  character  and  the  moral  and 
cultural  inspiration  of  their  adopted  communities,  and  whose 
husbandry  and  crafts  helped  to  establish  and  to  develop  the 
economic  basis  of  life  in  the  whole  area.  They  intermarried  with 
the  earlier  settlers  of  their  own  faith  and  race,  with  the  English 
Quakers  and  Welsh  Baptists  and  with  descendants  of  the  earliest 
settlers:  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  French  Huguenots  and  Church  of 
England  British. 

From  the  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  counties, 
Kinkead  families  and  others,  singly  and  in  groups  that  included 
sons  of  those  permanently  settled  here,  migrated  south  and  west 
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into  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  other  colonies,  territories  and  states.1 

Of  the  permanent  settlers  at  the  head  of  the  Delaware  and 
Maryland  peninsula  was  Alexander  Kinkead,  who  arrived  with 
a  brother  in  the  1770’s  when  he  was  about  18  years  old.  Within 
a  few  years  Alexander  Kinkead  was  a  notable  clockmaker  at 
Christiana  Bridge  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware — in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  kinsman  Joseph  Kinkead.2  Joseph,  son  of  William, 
one  of  the  earlier  Kinkead  settlers  in  the  county,  had  grown  up 
at  Iron  Hill,  a  short  distance  west  of  Christiana  Bridge. 

The  village  of  "Christeen”  or  "Christeen  Bridge/’  as  it  was 
popularly  known  and  often  officially  recorded  in  spite  of  the 
legally  accepted  corruption,  Christiana,  was  a  small  but  lively 
commercial  center  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Chris¬ 
tina  Creek.  By  this  waterway  it  was  linked  with  the  traffic  of 
the  great  Delaware  River.  The  village  inns,  dwellings,  shops, 
meeting  houses,  wharves,  warehouses  and  mills  lay  upon  the 
main  north  and  south  travel  route,  through  the  earliest  colonial 
settlements  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  after  1776,  the  earliest 
states.  Along  the  few  miles  of  the  Christina  between  its  entrance 
into  the  Delaware  and  Christiana  Bridge,  was  Wilmington,  a 
thriving  borough,  and  Newport,  a  grain  depot  and  mill  town. 

From  Christeen  village  the  main  land  route  ran  west  past  Iron 
Hill,  crossed  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  boundary  into  Cecil 
County,  and  continued  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  Big  Elk  River 
(Elkton),  key  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  route  to  the  South.  Joining 
this  route  at  Christeen,  were  roads  from  Wilmington,  from  New 
Castle  on  the  Delaware,  and  from  Newark  on  the  road  through 
Ogletown  to  Nottingham  (then  in  Pennsylvania),  all  of  them 
but  a  few  miles  apart. 

In  each  of  these  communities,  Alexander  the  clockmaker, 
his  kinsman,  his  children  and  grandchildren  and  their  children, 
have  played  some  part.  Carrying  the  influence  of  the  family  and 
community  mores  and  of  this  historic  background  and  environ¬ 
ment,  three  of  Alexander’s  grandsons  set  out  in  their  generation 
to  establish  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the  new  territory  and 
state  of  Minnesota. 


1.  More  detailed  history  of  Kinkead  families  is  given  in  chapters  6  and  8. 

2.  See  chapter  7,  The  Clockmakers. 
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The  Craftsmen 

Of  Alexander’s  day,  Joseph  Kinkead,  the  clockmaker,  and 
also  the  young  Alexander  himself  upon  his  arrival  in  America, 
may  well  have  served  some  apprenticeship  years  with  the 
Chandlees  at  Nottingham,  the  contemporary  leaders  in  the  craft 
of  clock-making.3  In  what  year  Joseph  and  Alexander  formed 
their  partnership  at  Christiana  Bridge  is  not  known.  Joseph 
served  in  the  Revolution,  as  did  a  John  Kinkead  who  may  have 
been  a  brother4  of  Alexander;  and  Alexander  may  have  carried 
on  at  Christiana  Bridge  until  the  war  was  over. 

Joseph  married  Martha  Anderson  of  Newark  and  had  moved 
to  that  town  before  1785.  At  what  time  Alexander  married  is 
not  known,  nor  his  wife’s  name,  although  some  circumstantial 
evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  she  may  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Davis  family  of  Welsh  Tract  and  Newark.  Alexander  had 
a  daughter  born  in  1785,  and  the  1790  census  listed  him  in  Cecil 
County  as  head  of  a  family  of  seven  free  white  persons  and  one 
slave.  In  Cecil  County  in  the  vicinity  of  Elkton  and  in  that 
town  he  raised  and  educated  his  children,  continued  to  make  tall 
eight-day  clocks,  and  was  annually  appointed  magistrate  for 
many  years. 

One  of  Alexander’s  sons,  William  Kinkead,  as  a  very  young 
man  engaged  in  the  trade  of  carriage-spring  making  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  soon  to  be  noted  as  the  "carriage  town.’’  He  enlisted  in 
the  War  of  1812  with  Caesar  A.  Rodney’s  Company,  and  after 
the  war  married  a  Philadelphia  young  woman,  Amelia  Kaats, 
presumably  of  Dutch  ancestry.  Their  oldest  son,  James,  was  born 
in  Wilmington  in  1817,  in  William’s  house  on  the  west  side 
of  Shipley  Street  between  Kent  and  Wood  Streets  (Eighth 
and  Ninth). 

Like  his  father,  William  later  moved  to  Cecil  County  where 
six  more  children  were  born.  His  older  sons,  James,  Charles 
Davis,  and  George  Burden,  were  educated  at  Elkton  Academy; 
his  daughters,  Amelia  J.  and  Mary  A.  at  Elkton  Seminary. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  No  information  has  come  down  through  the  descendants  of  Alexander 
concerning  his  brother,  not  even  his  name,  but  in  contemporary  Delaware  records 
there  were  several  Kinkeads  including  two  Johns,  David,  and  a  Mitchell  Kinkead, 
married  at  Old  Swedes  in  1783,  any  one  of  whom  might  have  been  his  brother. 
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George  Burden  Kinkead,  William’s  third  son,  born  in  Elkton, 
November  19,  1822,  became  a  craftsman  like  his  father  and 
grandfather  Kinkead,  and  like  his  father  when  still  a  very 
young  man,  established  himself  at  Wilmington.  Here  in  1845 
he  was  engaged  in  woodworking,  pattern-making  and  cabinet¬ 
making.  Like  his  father,  too,  he  lived  on  Shipley  Street,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh,  where  the  site  of  his  home  is  not  definitely 
indicated  as  was  that  of  his  father,  which  a  deed  of  1815 
established  as  located  239  feet,  4  inches  north  of  Kent  Street, 
(Eighth) . 

William  Kinkead  died  at  Elkton  in  1840,  leaving  his  wife, 
Amelia,  the  sons  and  daughters  mentioned,  and  two  younger 
sons,  Alexander,  nine  years  old,  and  William,  six  years.  The 
following  year,  Mrs.  William  Kinkead  moved  to  Wilmington 
with  her  family  where  she  died  two  years  later,  January  29th, 
1843.  Her  two  youngest  boys  and  their  older  brother,  George  B. 
were  the  future  pioneers  in  Minnesota. 

George  B.  Kinkead  married  in  1846,  Lydia  A.  Windle5  of 
Wilmington,  descendant  of  pre-Revolutionary  landholders  in 
New  Castle  County.  His  sister  Amelia  married  the  same  year, 
John  P.  Polk,  druggist  of  Wilmington  at  30  Market  Street,6 
and  went  with  him  to  Baltimore  when  he  moved  his  pharmacy 
there  the  following  year.  During  the  next  decade  George  B. 
Kinkead’s  business  prospered  in  Wilmington.  He  formed  a 
partnership  and  the  new  firm  advertised  from  August  18,  1856 
to  July  28,  1857  in  the  Delaware  State  journal ,  published  at 
Wilmington: 

i 

"The  undersigned  would  respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the 
public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  make  all  kinds  of  machinery  patterns, 
steam  engine  spur  and  bevel  wheels,  pulleys,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly 
on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  cabinet  turned  work.  They  will  also 
do  turning,  planing,  scroll  and  circular  sawing  for  carpenters  and 
others  at  the  shortest  notice.  Maple  posts  and  banisters,  brackets,  and 
curtain  boards,  etc.,  made  in  the  best  manner. 

Kinkead  and  Smith7 

Corner  of  Front  &  Justison  Streets 

Wilmington." 

5.  Her  clear  and  beautiful  voice  as  she  sang  regularly  at  Hanover  Presbyterian 
Church  is  the  one  personal  description  of  her  that  has  survived. 

6.  Old  numbering.  Present  system  adopted  1857-9. 

7.  Besides  Kinkead,  the  partners  were  William  Thoms  and  James  B.  Smith. 
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In  August  of  1857,  the  great  financial  panic  affected  many 
local  industries.  In  the  Delaware  Journal  and  Statesman  of 
October  9,  that  year,  the  editor  described  conditions  as  disastrous, 
pointing  out  that  the  general  stagnation  of  business  would  entail 
great  suffering  upon  the  operatives  in  eastern  cities.  Of  Wil¬ 
mington,  he  said,  "Among  the  suspensions  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  six  weeks,  many  are  known  to  be  perfectly  solvent 
establishments,  whose  assets  largely  exceed  their  liabilities,  and 
a  restoration  of  confidence  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  go  on.” 

How  much  the  panic  affected  the  resources  of  Kinkead  and 
Smith  is  not  known.  They  dissolved  their  partnership  and  George 
Kinkead  continued  his  business  alone  at  the  foot  of  Thorn  Street 
on  the  Christina. 

Business  uncertainties  of  the  future,  together  with  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Lydia,  in  December  1857,  leaving  him  with  three 
young  children,  may  have  determined  George  B.  to  follow  his 
two  younger  brothers  whom  he  had  already  seen  off  to  Minne¬ 
sota,  probably  about  the  end  of  1856. 

Early  in  January,  1858,  George  Kinkead  completed  the  pur¬ 
chase,  undertaken  the  previous  year,  of  a  second  building  lot 
on  Madison  Street  near  Ninth,  adjoining  a  lot  bought  several 
years  earlier.  These  lots  sold  by  James  Morrow  were  on  part  of 
the  old  Windsor  Farm  of  Thomas  Wollaston.  In  the  1850’s, 
Ninth  and  Madison  Streets  was  suburban,  with  mostly  open 
country  beyond.  George  and  Lydia  had  undoubtedly  chosen  this 
ground  as  an  attractive  site  for  a  residence,  and  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  it  seems  unlikely  that  George  Kinkead  had  intended 
to  migrate  to  Minnesota  up  to  the  time  of  his  wife’s  death. 

It  is  from  similar  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  choice  of 
Minnesota  in  the  first  place  and  the  plans  of  the  three  brothers 
that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Alexandria  are  to  be 
surmised,  for  none  of  the  correspondence  between  Alexander 
and  William  Kinkead  in  Minnesota  and  their  brother  George 
in  Wilmington  has  been  found  among  the  papers  of  George’s 
descendants. 

Following  George’s  marriage  in  1846  and  that  of  his  sister 
Amelia  the  same  year,  their  young  brother  William  lived  with 
his  uncle  John  Kinkead,  on  a  farm  near  Elkton,  going  to  school 
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and  learning  farming.  The  young  Alexander  was  with  his  sister 
Amelia  in  Baltimore,  also  going  to  school  and  serving  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  his  sister’s  husband,  John  P.  Polk,  pharmacist. 


The  Call  of  the  West 

In  January,  1849,  when  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
reintroduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Minnesota  Territory,  the  two  youngest  Kinkeads  were  old 
enough  to  have  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  times: 
expansion  of  the  country  to  the  west;  adventure  in  seeking  new 
homes  in  the  freedom  of  virgin  land,  where  tracts  might  be  had 
for  little  money;  adventure  in  the  gold  fields,  the  tales  of  which 
thrilled  with  both  delight  and  horror. 

And  they  were  old  enough  to  have  had  at  least  a  simplified 
conception  of  the  issues  that  must  have  filled  their  elders’  talk 
as  it  did  the  newspapers:  for  or  against  the  Mexican  War  with 
its  foreign  glamour  and  its  heroes,  General  Zachary  Taylor  at 
Buena  Vista  and  General  Winfield  Scott  at  Mexico  City;  and  its 
tragic  effects  upon  the  local  families  when  so  few  who  had 
drilled  and  gone  away  to  fight,  came  home  alive;  whether  the 
great  new  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  should  be  slave  or  free, 
or  whether  all  unsettled  territory  should  be  open  to  both  slave 
and  anti-slave  settlers,  the  people  to  decide  by  vote,  slave  or  free, 
when  they  applied  for  statehood. 

The  father  and  grandfather  of  Alexander  and  William  had 
owned  slaves,  but  when  the  time  came,  both  these  young  men 
enlisted  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  They  enlisted 
from  Minnesota  where  by  that  time  they  were  successful  pioneers 
and  important  to  their  communities  as  outstanding  citizens. 

Nothing  has  come  to  light  in  reviewing  what  is  known  of 
the  associations  and  interests  of  the  three  Kinkead  brothers 
before  1856  to  indicate  in  what  manner  the  appeal  of  Minnesota 
reached  them.  There  was  bare  mention  in  the  local  papers 
of  the  bill  to  create  the  territory,  while  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  steered  it  through  the  Senate,  securing  the  final  passage 
and  the  appropriation  to  put  the  Act  into  effect  on  March  3rd, 
1849.  But  later  in  that  year  both  the  State  Journal  and  the 
Gazette,  published  at  Wilmington,  carried  in  about  two  and  one- 
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Founders  of  Alexandria,  Minnesota 


Alexander  Kinkead  I 
About  1860-62 


From  a  daguerreotype  tak 
in  Minnesota,  probably 
St.  Paul. 


William  Kinkead  II 
About  1860-62 
Portrait  taken  in  Minnesota. 
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half  columns  out  of  their  eight  pages,  the  full  text  of  Public  Act 
'No.  52,  establishing  the  territorial  government  of  Minnesota. 
Little  news  of  the  early  settlement  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  but 
of  the  gold  fields  of  California  the  papers  carried  weekly  accounts. 
The  return  of  passengers  around  the  Horn  or  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  the  amount  of  gold  as  cargo  and  the  amount  in  the 
hands  of  the  passengers  on  each  ship  that  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
or  New  York,  were  regularly  listed,  accompanied  by  news  of 
flood,  fire,  disease  and  death,  and  ships  lost  in  the  gold  rush 
of  ’49. 

Nor  is  the  degree  of  land  fever  and  gold  fever  that  may  have 
been  stirred  in  New  Castle  and  Cecil  Counties,  between  1849  and 
I860,  revealed  by  the  newspapers.8  At  that  time  in  towns  like 
Wilmington,  New  Castle,  and  Elkton,  where  everybody  knew 
everybody,  personal  items  were  seldom  news.  However,  from  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War,  thousands  of  families 
from  these  counties  had  gone  west,  and  thousands  of  other 
families  had  one  or  more  members  who  joined  the  pioneers. 
Sometimes  the  only  record  that  can  be  found  of  individuals  and 
even  of  whole  families  in  these  communities  is  in  the  words, 
'Vent  west.”9 

Ventures  of  Alexander  and  William  in  Minnesota 

To  George  B.  Kinkead  the  suggestion  of  a  future  for  his 
two  young  brothers  may  have  come  with  the  passage  of  the 


8.  Philadelphia  papers  and  the  leading  magazines  of  the  period  had  regular 
subscribers  in  Wilmington  and  Elkton  and  local  book  sellers  advertised  the 
current  issues. 

Evidence  of  early  local  knowledge  of  the  new  territories  is  found  in  such 
items  as  the  advertisement  in  the  Delaware  Gazette,  Sept.  30,  1850,  of  a  large 
farm  for  sale  in  Wisconsin  near  Milwaukee,  which  refers  persons  interested  to 
Mayor  J.  E.  Driver  of  Wilmington  who  had  visited  the  farm  and  was  familiar 
with  its  advantages. 

9.  By  the  year  1860,  the  first  in  which  the  U.  S.  Census  gave  the  place  of 
birth  of  each  member  of  the  population,  477  native  Delawareans  were  in  California 
and  adjoining  gold  regions,  and  118  in  Minnesota.  The  migratory  percentage  of 
native  Delawareans  is  better  indicated  by  the  total  of  those  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  This  number  for  I860,  when  Delaware's  population  had  reached 
112,216  was  32,493.  The  number  of  natives  of  other  states  who  were  in  Delaware 
was  16,179,  showing  that  Delaware  had  given  to  other  states  16,314  more  than  she 
had  received.  For  the  one  decade  1850-1860,  the  census  reports  the  give-and-take 
as  4,034  to  Delaware’s  advantage.  The  majority  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  was 
between  Delaware  and  her  neighbors;  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey; 
but  of  the  states  to  the  west,  Ohio  alone  had  3,045  native  Delawareans  in  I860. 
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Bounty  Land  Act  of  March  3,  1855.  Under  this  Act  surviving 
officers  and  private  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  for  service  in 
any  wars  since  1790,  or  the  widow,  or  the  minor  child  or  children 
surviving  their  father’s  death,  were  entitled  to  160  acres  of  free 
land.10  The  two  young  men,  William  aged  20  and  entitled  to 
land  and  Alexander,  24  years  of  age,  may  already  have  had  their 
plans  for  Minnesota,  perhaps  with  financial  help  in  view  from 
their  older  brother  George,  their  sisters  and  Uncle  John.  Here 
in  any  case  was  the  chance  of  free  land  for  a  start;  and  under 
the  regulation  price  fixed  by  Congress  for  settlers  in  new  territory, 
more  to  be  had  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

Through  the  application  made  by  George  B.  Kinkead  for 
William,  "minor  and  only  minor  son"  of  his  dead  father  who 
had  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  legal  process  for  the  final 
confirmation  of  William’s  land  was  started.  Meanwhile,  both 
young  men  had  arrived  at  St.  Peter,  an  early  settlement  later 
re-named  Mendota,  near  Fort  Snelling  and  St.  Paul  on  the 
Mississippi.  Here  fur  companies  had  their  stations  and  to  this 
point  the  slow  caravans  of  oxcarts  loaded  with  wealth  in  pelts 
made  their  way  from  Pembina  River  at  the  Canadian  Border 
of  the  Red  River  Valley,  across  several  hundred  miles  of 
Minnesota  Territory.  This  was  a  typical  frontier  town  of  that 
day,  of  bona  fide  homeseekers  and  speculators,  missionaries  and 
shysters,  explorers,  traders,  land  agents,  lawyers,  soldiers,  Indians 
and  foreign  immigrants. 

Judge  Constant  Larson,  in  his  history  of  Douglas  County,11 
tells  that  the  two  young  men  spent  some  time  in  St.  Peter  and 
then  during  1857  moved  northwest  to  White  Bear  Lake,  later 
called  Lake  Whipple  and  finally  Lake  Minnewaska,  in  virgin 
territory,  and  made  a  settlement  there  at  the  site  of  present 
Glenwood. 

By  the  summer  of  I860,  Alexander  Kinkead,  established  at 
White  Bear  Lake,  Pope  County,  was  listed  in  the  United  States 
census  as  a  druggist  by  occupation,  who  had  real  property  there 
valued  at  $3,000  and  personal  property  at  $600.  Also  he  had 

10.  Of  interest  to  down  state  Delawareans  was  the  special  clause  of  this  Act 
including  in  its  benefits  those  volunteers  who  had  defended  Lewes  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  British  Fleet  in  the  War  of  1812. 

11.  History  of  Douglas  and  Grant  Counties ,  Minnesota  (Indianapolis,  1916). 
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married.  His  wife  Cordelia,  aged  21,  was  a  native  of  Canada. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  Pope  County  that  year  took  up 
less  than  a  column  on  a  single  sheet  of  the  census  schedule. 

Meanwhile  from  the  post  office  at  Breckinridge  on  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  early  in  1858,  William  must  have  had  word 
from  his  brother  George  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  that  his 
claim  for  160  acres  of  bounty  land  was  to  be  approved.12  Then 
in  May,  Minnesota  was  admitted  as  a  state.  That  same  year 
William  Kinkead  was  appointed  by  the  Minnesota  legislature 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  lay  out  and  establish  a  road  from 
St.  Cloud  on  the  Mississippi  to  Fort  Abercrombie  near  Breckin¬ 
ridge  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state.  In  the  summer 
William  was  busy  along  the  survey  route  chosen  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  which  they  carried  through  the  site  of  the  future  Alex¬ 
andria  and  by  which  the  old  Red  River  route  to  St.  Paul — trail 
of  the  fur  traders — was  shortened  by  300  miles.  This  was  the 
route  over  which  George  B.  Kinkead  and  his  family  would 
travel  to  Alexandria  only  two  years  later.13 

Twelve  miles  almost  directly  north  of  their  White  Bear  Lake 
settlement,  William  and  Alexander  found  a  region  of  lakes, 
timberland,  and  prairie,  so  rich  in  beauty  and  natural  advantages 
that  their  choice  was  made  for  staking  out  William’s  160  acres 
and  a  much  larger  tract  adjoining  for  their  brother  George.14 
William’s  land  bordered  Winona  Lake,  that  of  George  Kinkead 
bordered  both  Winona  and  Lake  Agnes,  and  through  it  ran  the 
government  road.  The  road,  as  well  as  the  lakes  must  have  guided 
the  location  of  these  claims  and  must  have  given  confidence  of 
success  in  the  immediate  planning  of  the  townsite  of  Alexandria, 
named  for  Alexander  Kinkead. 

If  the  family  tradition  that  George  Kinkead  named  the  town 
for  his  brother,  is  based  on  fact,  this  was  arranged  by  correspond- 

12.  The  favorable  document  in  the  National  Archives,  Veterans  Records 
Branch,  is  dated  January  7,  but  seems  not  to  have  become  effective  until  the 
next  year. 

13.  An  account  of  the  survey  and  clearing  of  this  route,  a  major  task,  in  the 
direction  of  which  William  Kinkead  bore  a  large  share,  was  contributed  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Gove  of  St.  Cloud  from:  Atwood’s  Main  Prairie,  60-61 ;  Mitchel’s 
History  of  Stearns  County  I,  189,  442-49;  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Collections, 
V,  127;  VII,  127;  VIII,  47;  St.  Cloud  Democrat,  June  17,  February  23,  I860. 

14.  See  map  drawn  by  George  B.  Kinkead,  p.  —  on  which  his  claim,  plot  19, 
480  acres,  includes  the  Alexandria  townsite. 
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ence,  for  Alexandria  was  a  post  office  station  in  the  fall  of  1858. 
The  United  States  Official  Register  (July  1,  1858  to  June  30, 
1859)  gives  Alexander  Kinkead  as  postmaster  at  Alexandria 
’'from  October  9,  compensation  $3.14,  net  proceeds  $10.33. ”15 

To  establish  legal  claim  to  the  tracts  they  had  chosen  Alex¬ 
ander  and  William  must  have  put  up  a  dwelling  and  have  done 
some  cultivating  in  addition  to  arranging  with  the  land  agent 
for  the  payment  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  George’s  land  and  for  the 
excess  over  160  acres  in  William’s  tract.  It  is  likely  that  Alex¬ 
ander’s  temporary  dwelling  place  was  one  of  the  "two  cabins” 
that  formed  the  town  in  July  I860,  when  George  B.  Kinkead’ s 
family  arrived  at  his  just  finished  log  house,  a  half  mile  from 
these  cabins. 

The  Kinkeads  had  their  townsite  plotted  by  a  government 
surveyor  and  they  formed  a  townsite  company  of  members  living 
in  the  important  centers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  Winona, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Anthony,  and  St.  Cloud.  When  the  Douglas 
County  government  was  first  organized  in  1859,  the  first  county 
commissioners  met  at  Alexandria  at  the  store  of  J.  H.  Van  Dyke. 
Among  the  officers  elected  was  Alexander  Kinkead,  Register  of 
Deeds.  This  county  government  lasted  until  the  Indian  uprising 
in  the  summer  of  1862.  Then  the  people  of  the  county  escaped 
to  the  east  and  many  of  them  never  came  back.  The  records  of 
operation  of  the  county  government  were  lost  and  the  county  was 
not  reorganized  until  several  years  later.16 

Judge  Larson,  from  his  study  of  available  surviving  data, 
said  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  Douglas  County:  "It  may  safely 
enough  be  declared  that  the  first  definite  settlement  made  by 
the  whites  within  the  boundaries  now  comprising  Douglas  County 
was  during  the  summer  of  1858,  in  August  of  which  year 
Alexander  and  William  Kinkead  made  their  historic  settlement 
at  the  junction  of  two  lakes,  Agnes  and  Winona,  the  present 
site  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Alexandria,  the  county  seat,  which 
bears  its  name  in  honor  of  Alexander  Kinkead.”17 

15.  In  the  Register,  July  1,  1860  to  June  30,  1861,  Peter  L.  Gregory  is  post¬ 
master  at  Alexandria,  compensation  $10.84. 

16.  Judge  Larson’s  History. 

17.  Ibid,  I,  124. 
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The  enterprise  of  the  townsite  was  a  partnership  of  the  three 
brothers,  and  the  young  Alexander’s  ability  to  act  as  originator 
and  promoter  is  well  attested  in  the  brief  time  before  his  brother 
George  arrived  early  in  I860.  But  Alexandria  was  not  his  home. 
He  returned  to  his  place  at  White  Bear  Lake  and  carried  on  his 
life  and  affairs  there  for  about  a  year.  While  he  and  William 
were  exploring  the  survey  route  of  the  road  and  selecting  a  site 
for  their  brother  George  and  one  for  William,  or  while  they 
were  engaged  in  establishing  Alexandria  and  seeking  settlers  for 
the  town,  Alexander  must  have  found  another  ideal  site,  the 
memory  of  which  stayed  with  him.  Or  he  may  have  explored 
afresh  in  1860,  for  the  next  year  found  him  established  at 
Kandotta,  Stearns  County  (some  miles  southeast  of  Alexandria) 
where  Edwin  Whitefield,  an  artist,  was  painting  Minnesota 
scenes,  and  developing  a  lake  area  for  an  eastern  company.18 
Alexander’s  land  there  must  have  been  held  for  him  by  White- 
field  during  the  Civil  War,  for  after  the  war  he  returned  to 
this  neighborhood  and  in  1867  he  and  his  wife  Cordelia  bought 
from  Edwin  A.  Whitefield  of  New  York  a  tract  of  160  acres  in 
Sauk  Center  Township.19  That  Alexander  would  have  continued 
his  interest  in  Alexandria  seems  likely  and  he  may  have  been 
present  when  Alexandria  land  was  organized  as  a  township  in 
1866,20  and  when  the  townsite  was  bought  that  same  year  by 
William  Everett  Hicks  of  New  York,  who  had  come  to  Alex¬ 
andria  to  live.21 


Second  Marriage  and  Migration  of 
George  B.  Kinkead 

From  the  few  facts  that  can  be  gleaned  of  George  B. 
Kinkead’s  activities  in  Delaware  in  1858,  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  he  intended  to  take  up  his  claim  at  Alexandria  early 
in  1859,  and  build  a  house  at  the  townsite  of  Alexandria  to 
which  his  sister  Mary  A.  Kinkead  would  bring  his  children  in 

18.  Kandotta  does  not  appear  in  the  U.  S.  Register  1857-59,  but  for  July  1, 
I860  to  June  30,  1861,  Edwin  Whitefield  is  the  postmaster  at  Kandotta,  Stearns 
County,  "Compensation  $15.35”. 

19.  Information  through  the  courtesy  of  Ray  H.  Bruning,  Register  of  Deeds, 
St.  Cloud. 

20.  Minnesota  State  Guide,  Federal  Writers’  Project  1948. 

21.  Judge  Larson’s  History,  341. 
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the  early  summer.  But  meanwhile  this  sister  who  had  lived  with 
him  and  his  wife  and  children  in  Wilmington  in  the  early  1850’s 
and  later  when  his  wife  was  ill,  was  managing  to  act  as  mother 
to  his  children  and  at  the  same  time  to  engage  in  an  independent 
career  for  herself.  She  had  joined  her  friend  Matilda  Janvier 
in  their  partnership  as  "mantua-makers”  at  New  Castle. 

Matilda  and  her  sisters,  Mary,  Clara,  Emma,  Ellen,  and 
brother,  Charles  Edward,  were  the  children  of  Mrs.  Ann  Cleaver 
Janvier,  widow  of  Edward  G.  Janvier  of  New  Castle  County, 
who  had  been  left  with  a  family  of  seven  children  ranging  from 
seven  years  to  twenty-one  in  age  when  her  husband  died  in  1851. 
The  oldest  son  was  dead  and  the  21  year  old  son  died  two  years 
later.  She  moved  from  the  family  farm  near  Glasgow  road;  first 
to  Wilmington22  and  then  to  New  Castle,  and  became  a  teacher, 
as  did  two  of  her  daughters  when  they  were  old  enough;  together 
this  family  maintained  a  large  and  happy  household  in  the  ideal 
old  town  of  New  Castle,  into  which  relatives  and  friends  were 
welcomed  and  made  room  for.  Mary  A.  Kinkead,  through 
Matilda  Janvier,  was  closely  associated  with  this  household.  She 
either  lived  with  them  or  nearby  while  she  was  caring  for  her 
brother’s  three  children — Amy  (Catherine  Amelia),  Ginnie 
(Mary  Virginia),  and  George  Davis  Kinkead. 

Meanwhile,  George  B.  Kinkead  was  living  at  the  White 
Horse  Inn  in  Wilmington,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Second  & 
Tatnall  Streets,  convenient  to  his  shop  then  at  the  foot  of  Thorn 
Street  on  the  Christina.  The  inn  was  a  noted  hostelry  managed 
by  Richard  K.  Jones  and  his  wife  as  a  temperance  house  in 
contrast  to  the  licensed  Black  Horse  Inn  nearby.  Through  visits 
to  his  children  and  probably  through  Clara  Janvier’s  love  for 
these  young  Kinkeads,  the  strong  attachment  that  led  to  marriage 
must  have  developed  between  this  younger  sister  of  Matilda 
Janvier  and  George  Kinkead  and  delayed  his  plans  for  Minnesota. 
They  were  married  June  16,  1859  at  New  Castle  by  the  Reverend 

22.  Mrs.  Ann  Janvier  attended  Hanover  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilmington. 
It  must  have  been  through  this  church  and  as  neighbors  during  two  years  that 
the  Janviers  and  Kinkeads  began  their  close  association.  On  October  29,  1853, 
Mrs.  Ann  Janvier,  her  daughter  Matilda,  and  Mary  A.  Kinkead,  were  received 
on  certificate  from  their  churches  by  the  Session  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
New  Castle. 
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John  B.  Spotswood,23  minister  of  the  New  Castle  Presbyterian 
Church.  Clara  was  24  years  old,  George  was  36. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  in  January  I860, 
George  Kinkead  disposed  of  his  business  and  sold  his  property. 
Part  of  the  time  was  spent  at  his  wife’s  home  in  New  Castle  where 
her  family  had  welcomed  her  husband  as  they  had  welcomed 
his  three  children  and  Mary  A.  Kinkead.  The  latter  continued 
her  care  of  the  children  and  lightened  the  responsibility  of  the 
young  wife,  who  within  a  year  had  a  child  of  her  own.  He 
was  John  Spotswood  Kinkead,  born  April  22,  I860,  named  for 
the  pastor  who  had  married  his  parents  and  who  baptized  him. 
Early  in  the  following  month,  May  5,  George  Davis  Kinkead, 
the  six  year  old  son  of  George  Kinkead  by  his  first  wife  Lydia 
Windle  died  of  scarlet  fever,  at  New  Castle. 

Clara  Janvier  Kinkead  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Thomas 
Janvier,  French  Huguenot,  who  came  to  America  in  the  1680’s 
or  90’s  and  within  a  few  years  settled  at  New  Castle.24  Like  the 
early  Scottish  Kinkeads  living  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  Janviers 
had  been  persecuted  in  France  for  their  religious  beliefs.  Their 
property  was  confiscated  and  they  were  driven  into  exile  for 
refusal  to  renounce  their  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
Thomas  Janvier’s  mother  was  born  in  Scotland  of  a  Scottish 
Presbyterian  family  and  Thomas  who  married  at  New  Castle 
the  daughter  of  earlier  French  Huguenot  settlers,  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  New  Castle  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which 
Clara,  his  great-great  granddaughter  belonged.  Thomas  Janvier 
and  his  sons  learned  crafts  to  support  themselves  in  early  New 
Castle,25  and  the  generations  of  Janviers  from  Thomas  to  Clara’s 
generation  were  leaders  in  local  trade,  commerce  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  played  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  the  town  and 
county  economically  and  culturally. 

Clara’s  mother,  Ann  Cleaver,  was  descended  from  early 
English  settlers  in  New  Castle  County  who  owned  much  land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Penn  and  St.  Georges.  They  were 

23.  The  Reverend  John  B.  Spotswood  was  minister  at  New  Castle  Presbyterian 
Church  1842  to  1883;  he  was  the  author  of  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  New  Castle  Delaware  (Philadelphia,  1859). 

24.  See  Chapter  9,  The  Janvier  Family. 

25.  It  was  required  by  William  Penn  that  every  child  in  his  province  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  means  of  his  parents,  be  taught  a  trade  or  craft  by  which  he  could 
support  himself  and  benefit  the  community  under  the  conditions  of  settlement  life. 
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farmers,  merchants,  millers,  bankers  and  holders  of  local  office. 
They  contributed  money  and  service  to  organize  schools,  in  which 
some  of  their  daughters  were  teachers.  Cleaver  families  were 
among  the  supporters  of  Old  Drawyers  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
were  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Port  Penn. 

With  so  much  of  common  background  in  family  tradition, 
heritage,  and  environment,  and  of  the  kind  that  it  was,  Clara 
Janvier  and  George  Kinkead  were  good  risks  as  pioneers  to 
any  new  state. 


Alexandria  1860-1862 

George  B.  Kinkead  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Douglas  County, 
in  the  early  spring  of  I860,  chose  the  site  for  his  log  house  not 
far  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Agnes,  began  to  build,  and  to  develop 
his  homestead  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  his  family  in  the 
coming  summer.  He  had  the  help  of  his  brother  William  who 
was  to  live  with  him,  and  of  Frank  Windle,  the  young  brother  of 
his  first  wife,  who  had  been  a  member  of  his  household  in 
Wilmington.  The  main  house  was  finished  and  the  three  men 
were  living  in  it  when  George’s  family  arrived  early  in  July. 

George  Kinkead’s  house  with  the  addition  built  to  it  the 
next  year  was  portrayed  in  a  crayon  drawing  by  Charles  Cook,  Jr., 
son  of  one  of  the  earliest  neighbors  of  the  Kinkeads.  The  draw¬ 
ing  (p.  22a)  as  reproduced  here  is  a  copy  of  the  illustration  used 
in  Judge  Larson’s  History.26 

In  I860  Minnesota  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the  hard 
times  that  followed  the  panic  of  1857.  The  total  population  in 
its  54  million  acres  of  territory,  that  had  been  barely  5000  in 
1849  and  had  grown  to  150,000  by  1858  when  the  territory  was 
admitted  as  a  state — reached  172,000  in  the  summer  of  I860. 
The  great  part  of  this  population  was  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
counties  where  it  had  spread  out  from  the  St.  Croix  River,  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Minnesota.  Western  counties  so  far  as  they 
were  organized  up  to  this  time  were  still  very  sparsely  settled. 

These  western  counties,  in  spite  of  their  small  communities 
of  settlers  here  and  there,  often  reflected  the  good  fortune  of 

26.  Efforts  to  find  the  present  ownership  of  the  original  drawing  have  been 
unsuccessful. 
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farmers,  merchants,  millers,  bankers  and  holders  of  local  office. 
They  contributed  money  and  service  to  organize  schools,  in  which 
some  of  their  daughters  were  teachers.  Cleaver  families  were 
among  the  supporters  of  Old  Drawyers  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
were  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Port  Penn. 

With  so  much  of  common  background  in  family  tradition, 
heritage,  and  environment,  and  of  the  kind  that  it  was,  Clara 
Janvier  and  George  Kinkead  were  good  risks  as  pioneers  to 
any  new  state. 


Alexandria  1860-1862 
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Wilmington.  The  main  house  was  finished  and  the  three  men 
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1849  and  had  grown  to  150,000  by  1858  when  the  territory  was 
admitted  as  a  state — reached  172,000  in  the  summer  of  I860. 
The  great  part  of  this  population  was  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
counties  where  it  had  spread  out  from  the  St.  Croix  River,  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Minnesota.  Western  counties  so  far  as  they 
were  organized  up  to  this  time  were  still  very  sparsely  settled. 

These  western  counties,  in  spite  of  their  small  communities 
of  settlers  here  and  there,  often  reflected  the  good  fortune  of 

26.  Efforts  to  find  the  present  ownership  of  the  original  drawing  have  been 
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Minnesota  generally  in  the  quality  of  its  home  seekers.  A  marked 
characteristic  of  the  people  was  the  high  proportion  of  educated 
families  and  of  literacy  among  the  Americans  and  also  among 
the  immigrants  who  were  chiefly  Scandinavian.  Together  they 
cultivated  the  land,  established  schools,  churches,  libraries,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  social  groups;  published  newspapers,  and  engaged 
in  the  political  and  governmental  development  of  their  com¬ 
munities.  Many  of  them  kept  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  and  the  world  by  subscribing  to  dailies  published  in 
eastern  cities,  and  with  science,  fashions  and  letters  through  the 
leading  monthlies.27 

These  common  interests  made  for  neighborliness  and  caused 
Americans  and  Scandinavians  to  write  to  the  folks  at  home  with 
increased  enthusiasm  about  the  healthy  climate,  the  fertile  soil, 
the  natural  attractions  and  resources  of  the  rolling  country  with 
its  great  river  valleys,  its  forests,28  open  prairies  and  abundant 
lakes.  Between  the  lines  and  in  them  could  be  read  the  evidence 
that  the  satisfactions  and  advantages  outweighed  the  hardness, 
the  hazards  and  the  problems  that  confronted  the  pioneer  home¬ 
maker  in  the  virgin  land.29 

The  renewed  progress  after  the  hard  times  that  followed  the 
panic  of  1857  had  barely  a  year’s  running  start  when  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  President  Lincoln's  call  for  fighting  men 
stirred  an  immediate  and  continuing  response  in  Minnesota. 
The  War  halted  internal  improvements  and  slowed  the  rate  of 
settlement  especially  in  the  western  counties.  Only  seventeen 
families  lived  on  and  adjoining  the  Alexandria  townsite  in 
August  of  1862.  In  that  month  the  Sioux  Indians  under  Little 
Crow  suddenly  launched  a  war  upon  the  whites,  destroying 
settlements  along  the  Minnesota  River  and  devastating  the 
countryside.  Men,  women  and  children  were  killed  and  their 
houses  and  barns  burned.  Two  thousand  Indians  lived  off  the 
stock  and  produce  of  the  farms  and  the  raided  villages. 

27.  Dean  Theodore  C.  Blegen  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  has  delightfully  portrayed  the  social  and  cultural  life  in  Minnesota  and 
adjoining  communities  in  his  Grass  Roots  History,  Minneapolis,  1947. 

28.  The  "woods”  and  "forest”  of  the  pioneer  days  included  large  tracts  of 
hardwood  as  well  as  the  stretches  of  evergreen  forests.  Minnesota  State  Guide 
(Federal  Writers  Project  1938),  17,  92,  232. 

29.  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Collections,  passim. 
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The  Indians  of  Minnesota,  the  Sioux  and  the  Chippewa, 
between  whom  there  was  great  enmity,  had  been  persuaded  to 
give  up  most  of  the  area  of  the  territory  in  return  for  mainte¬ 
nance  by  the  United  States  Government  on  reservations,  the 
Chippewa  in  the  north  central  region  and  the  Sioux  in  the  south-  * 
west.  Both  tribes  were  exploited  by  traders  and  suffered  from  , 
the  stupidity  and  chicanery  of  some  of  the  government  agents. 
Now  that  Congress  was  occupied  with  the  great  problems  of 
the  Civil  War,  maintenance  money  for  the  Indians  came  irregu¬ 
larly  and  grievances  were  not  redressed.  It  took  little  to  start 
the  ill-fed,  unpaid  Sioux  on  the  war  path  especially  as  the 
settlers  in  the  region  they  attacked  lacked  the  protection  of  the 
many  young  and  able-bodied  men  who  had  gone  to  war. 

In  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  protection  and  safety 
of  the  older  communities  to  the  east,  whole  counties  lost  their 
population.  Many  families  leaving  the  Alexandria  neighborhood 
never  returned  and  for  some  years  new  settlers  were  few.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  the  household  of  George  Kinkead  had  two 
happy  and  busy  years.  Early  in  July,  I860,  the  family  arrived 
at  the  log  house  by  the  lake — George’s  young  wife,  Clara  Janvier 
Kinkead,  his  sister  Mary  A.,  his  children  Amy,  Ginnie,  and  the 
baby  Spotswood. 

They  had  come  by  train  to  Prairie  du  Chein,  Wisconsin,  site 
of  the  old  French  fort,  St.  Nicholas,  and  fur  trading  post  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  then  by  steamboat  up  the  river  about  200 
miles  to  St.  Paul,30  the  capital  of  the  state.  There,  William 
Kinkead  and  Frank  Windle  met  them  with  the  white  covered 
wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  that  were  to  take  the  family  and  as 
many  house  furnishings  as  they  would  hold,  to  Alexandria — 
more  than  two  week’s  journey  behind  the  plodding  teams.  There 
were  then  no  railroads  inside  the  state.  Mrs.  Kinkead  with  baby 
Spotswood  took  the  stage  for  part  of  the  journey  and  arrived 
much  earlier  than  the  others. 

The  canvass  for  the  United  States  census  of  I860,  for  the 
Alexandria  district  (made  by  Oscar  Taylor)  came  after  George 

30.  The  railroads  had  been  advertising  their  fares  and  accommodations  in  the 
Delaware  papers.  In  the  Gazette,  Aug.  5,  1859,  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad 
called  attention  to  its  "western  accommodation  train  and  fast  emigrant  line’’ — 
comfort  of  passengers  considered — good  baggage  service — 80  lbs.  per  pasenger  free. 
Fare  to  Chicago  $9.25,  to  Milwaukee  $11.00;  to  St.  Paul  $14.25. 
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Kinkead’s  family  was  there  and  they  are  all  correctly  listed  in 
one  household,  except  for  an  error  in  the  age  of  William,  who 
was  in  his  25th  year  and  not  aged  "58”;  the  misspelling  of  Frank 
Windle’s  surname,  and  the  recording  of  "Emma”  instead  of 
Amelia  for  Amy’s  given  name.  George  Kinkead’s  real  property 
was  valued  at  $1500,  personal  property,  $1200;  William’s  prop¬ 
erty,  $1000  for  land,  $300  for  personal  property. 

In  the  I860  census  of  the  Alexandria  neighborhood  not  all 
the  names  of  residents  charted  on  the  manuscript  map  by  George 
Kinkead  (p.  14a)  are  listed,  indicating  perhaps  that  the  map  was 
made  at  some  time  between  the  taking  of  the  census  and  the 
summer  of  1862.  The  late  Dr.  Charles  J.  Kinkead  (son  of  George 
and  Clara)  born  in  Minnesota,  believed  that  the  map,  which 
survived  among  the  few  family  papers  from  the  Minnesota 
period,  was  made  by  his  father  to  give  the  members  of  the  Janvier 
family  at  New  Castle  a  background  for  picturing  the  life  and 
events  at  Alexandria  as  described  in  the  letters  written  from  there. 

Fortunately  a  few  letters  were  saved  that  give  an  intimate 
picture  of  the  family  life  and  personalities,  and  descriptions  of 
the  community  environment. 

Also,  and  chiefly,  there  is  the  account  of  some  of  her  expe¬ 
riences  as  a  pioneer  in  Minnesota,  written  by  Clara  Janvier 
Kinkead  while  they  were  still  very  fresh  in  her  mind,  at  the 
urging  of  family  and  friends.  Both  the  letters  and  the  experiences 
are  printed  in  the  following  chapters,  just  as  they  were  written. 
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Letters  From  Alexandria 
1860-1861 


(Written  from  the  home  of  George  B.  Kinkead  by  Mary  A. 
Kinkead,  his  sister,  and  Matilda  fanvier,  his  wife’s  sister,  to 

Sarah  G.  fanvier  at  New  Castle ) 

Alexandria,  July  30,  I860 

Dear  Sarah: 

In  despair  of  getting  a  letter  from  you  ’ere  I  write,  I  will  try 
and  scribble  a  few  lines  to  you  this  evening.  I  can’t  promise 
you  anything  very  interesting  for  I  am  not  good  at  description. 
You  are  no  doubt  posted  as  to  our  whereabouts  if  you  are  still 
in  New  Castle,  as  I  presume  you  are.  We  arrived  at  the  large 
town  of  Alexandria  the  tenth  of  July,  or  I  should  say  the  Town- 
site,  for  there  is  not  much  town  as  yet.  It  is  situated  on  Eden 
prairie,  a  prettier  place  for  a  town  than  any  we  passed  in  the 
state,  I  think.  It  is  surrounded  by  woods,  and  lakes  as  clear  as 
crystal.  We  live  on  the  edge  of  the  town  in  rather  a  retired  place; 
that  is,  we  can’t  see  any  of  the  houses  about  although  they  are 
not  far  off.  But  Sarah  you  will  have  to  come  and  see  for  yourself. 
I  think  you  would  enjoy  a  trip  out  here  very  much. 

Would  you  believe  it  I  am  the  only  single  lady  in  the  settle¬ 
ment.  I  have  not  discovered  if  there  are  any  single  gentlemen 
worth  having  but  will  let  you  know  when  I  do.  There  was  a 
wedding  here  the  week  before  we  arrived.  At  least  the  couple 
went  to  St.  Cloud  (about  a  hundred  miles)  as  there  is  no  minister 
resident  here.  I  have  seen  the  bride,  she  is  a  very  nice  little 
woman;  I  should  think  about  eighteen  or  twenty.  She  was 
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formerly  from  Jersey  City.  She  resided  with  an  aunt  in  Alex¬ 
andria  for  two  years.  She  and  her  aunt  are  quite  refined  and 
intelligent.  If  the  rest  of  the  people  are  like  Mrs.  Gregory  and 
her  niece  the  society  will  be  better  than  I  expected  to  find. 

I  was  very  homesick  when  I  first  got  here,  I  missed  Till1 
so  much,  but  I  never  let  on.  I  expect  I  would  be  still  but  I  find 
so  much  to  occupy  my  time.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  in  one  of  these  log  cabins.  We  have  such  appetites  that 
we  have  to  cook  twice  as  much  as  we  would  do  at  home.  Will 
says  he  is  going  to  write  for  no  more  to  come  on  that  are  fond 
of  fish,  that  they  have  not  time  to  fish  for  us,  laughing  at  Clara 
and  me  for  eating  so  much.  Indeed  the  fish  are  splendid  and 
we  are  not  used  to  getting  them  so  fresh. 

We  have  luxuriated  on  raspberries,  have  had  them  once  or 
twice  a  day  for  more  than  a  week.  They  grow  quite  as  fine  as 
the  cultivated  ones.  I  shall  be  sorry  when  they  are  gone.  Goose¬ 
berries  grow  wild  in  abundance  but  I  don’t  care  for  them  until 
they  are  ripe.  Blackberries  grow  in  the  state  but  not  just  about 
here.  There  are  a  great  many  cranberries;  that  is  I  believe  all 
the  berries.  No,  they  have  what  they  call  the  high  bush  blueberry 
which  is  similar  to  our  swamp  whortleberries,  and  strawberries. 

The  weather  has  been  very  pleasant  since  we  have  been  here, 
rather  cooler  than  our  summer  weather  although  we  have  had 
some  very  hot  days.  Last  Thursday  was  exceedingly  warm  and 
as  warm  a  night  as  I  ever  felt,  but  generally  speaking  our  nights 
are  cool. 

How  is  Cousin  Sallie?  I  don’t  suppose  anything  would 
induce  her  to  come  West,  but  it  is  not  such  a  desperate  under¬ 
taking.  Give  my  love  to  her  and  Mrs.  Marley.2  Tell  them  I 
would  love  to  write  to  them  if  I  had  the  time  and  that  maybe 
I  will  have  one  of  these  days.  Also  to  Mrs.  McBride  and  Math 
and  accept  a  share  yourself. 

From  your  affectionate  friend, 
Mary  A.  Kinkead 

1.  Matilda  Janvier  of  New  Castle,  Delaware,  sister  of  Clara  Janvier  Kinkead, 
with  whom  Mary  A.  Kinkead  had  been  a  partner  in  "mantua-making.” 

2.  Rebecca  Janvier  Marley  of  New  Castle,  wife  of  Richard  McWilliam  Marley, 
sister  of  Sarah  G.  Janvier,  to  whom  these  letters  are  written.  Both  were  daughters 
of  William  B.  Janvier. 
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P.S.  Dear  Sarah  you  will  confer  a  favour  if  you  will  take  Till 
to  Wilmington  before  you  leave  New  Castle  and  have  her 
daguerreotype  taken  to  send  to  me.  She  can  send  it  in  a  letter 
without  the  case  at  a  trifling  expense  I  think.  I  am  very  glad  I 
have  yours,  I  often  look  at  it.  We  are  going  to  commence  our 
Sunday  School  next  Sunday.  I  will  tell  you  with  what  success 
in  my  next.  Yours  M. 


Alexandria,  Oct.  26,  I860 

My  dear  Cousin: 

Do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  my  promise  to  write  to  you? 
On  the  contrary  I  think  of  you  every  day  and  we  often  talk  of 
your  coming  out  here  to  spend  the  next  summer.  If  you  have 
been  to  New  Castle  you  will  have  heard  of  my  safe  arrival  in 
this  far  West  place,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  very  far  to  me  and 
I  would  not  mind  taking  the  trip  over  again  and  when  you  get 
ready  to  come  you  need  not  be  at  all  afraid  to  come  along.  I  met 
with  a  great  deal  of  kindness  and  attention  and  had  no  trouble 
at  all  making  the  changes.  I  came  by  way  of  Milwaukee.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  place  built  of  light  colored  brick  and  the  country 
this  side  of  Milwaukee  is  beautiful  but  very  new  looking.  I 
reached  LaCross  about  eleven  o’clock  Wednesday  night.  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cook  from  Pennsylvania 
who  were  coming  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  and  a  Mr.  Noble, 
an  old  gentleman  from  St.  Paul,  who  was  very  attentive  to  me 
and  helped  me  along  nicely.  I  was  only  four  days  coming  to 
St.  Cloud  and  one  and  a  half  from  there,  five  days  and  a  half  of 
traveling.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  getting  over  the  ground  pretty 
rapidly.  I  don’t  think  I  [minded  the]3  going  one  hour  until  I 
got  to  St.  Cloud.  I  got  there — evening.  The  stage  came  up 
Sunday  and  Wednesday.  I  preferred  waiting  until  Wednesday 
and  so  got  here  on  Thursday.  They  were  looking  for  me  as  they 
thought  the  package  meant  me. 

Well  do  you  want  to  know  how  they  all  look?  Very  much 
the  same  as  when  they  left.  Mary  A.  &  Clara  are  in  their  element 
out  here.  You  should  see  them  trotting  around  here.  They  think 
nothing  of  walking  five  miles  to  make  a  call  and  the  next  day 

3.  Several  words  are  partly  torn  off  the  letter-paper  edge  in  this  and  the 
next  line. 
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going  four  miles  to  fish  for  a  particular  kind  of  fish.  As  it  is 
too  far  for  me  to  walk  I  have  to  stay  at  home  to  mind  the  baby. 
I  tell  them  I  want  them  to  make  a  Pembina  cart  which  is  a  funny 
little  thing  with  one  ox  to  draw  it,  to  take  me  too. 

There  are  several  families  about  here  and  some  very  nice 
looking  ladies.  I  have  not  got  acquainted  with  them  yet  and 
there  are  two  or  three  single  gentlemen.  I  have  seen  one  of  them, 
Mr.  King.  He  is  quite  good  looking  and  very  intelligent.  I  met 
him  at  St.  Cloud  and  I  see  him  about  occasionally.  I  guess  he 
is  interested  in  Mary  A. 

We  had  a  call  about  two  weeks  ago  from  Mr.  Caldwell,  the 
minister  Mr.  Spotswood4  was  telling  us  about.  He  came  on 
Wednesday  evening  and  stayed  till  Monday  morning.  He 
preached  four  times  and  we  all  liked  him  very  much  both  as  a 
minister  and  as  a  man.  We  wish  he  were  going  to  stay  here. 
He  is  going  to  send  a  minister  up  here  next  Spring,  at  least  he 
thinks  he  can,  and  of  course  we  all  hope  he  will. 

We  have  a  sermon  read  every  Sunday  after  Sunday  School. 
Last  Sunday  we  all  went  and  took  Spotswood.  He  behaved  him¬ 
self  very  well.  You  should  see  him.  He  is  such  a  monster.  We 
weighed  him  last  Monday;  he  was  six  months  old  that  day  and 
he  weighed  22  pounds.  He  has  one  tooth.  He  is  a  very  healthy 
baby  and  right  good,  too,  but  I  guess  I  have  said  enough 
about  him. 

Clara  wants  me  to  tell  you  about  the  big  potatoes,  but  I  can 
only  say  the  vegetables  are  the  largest  and  finest  I  ever  saw 
except  at  the  Horticultural  Exhibition.  They  have  a  great  many 
of  them.  But  Sarah  you  ought  to  see  these  beautiful  lakes.  There 
are  so  many  of  them  and  so  pretty.  We  catch  very  fine  fish  out 
of  them.  Some  of  the  bass  are  as  large  as  our  shad. 

Mr.  K  is  going  to  build  an  addition  to  the  house  this  fall. 
They  have  the  cellar  done.  He  seems  to  like  the  hard  work  very 
well.  Will  has  grown  very  mannish  in  appearance  and  quite 
handsome.  He  is  not  at  home  at  present.  He  went  to  Breckin¬ 
ridge  the  week  after  I  came  so  I  have  not  seen  much  of  him. 
I  have  told  M.A.  that  it  is  time  she  was  answering  your  letter. 
She  seems  to  have  given  up  writing  letters  since  I  came  but  I 

4.  The  Reverend  John  B.  Spotswood  of  the  New  Castle  Presbyterian  Church. 
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believe  she  wants  to  write  some  in  mine  and  I  will  bring  my 
letter  to  a  close.  I  hope  you  will  go  to  see  Mother5  as  often  as 
you  can.  And  so  Cousin  Sally  has  gone  to  Baltimore.  Is  she 
going  to  stay  all  Winter?  You  must  write  soon.  Don’t  be  as  long 
as  I  have  been.  You  know  I  am  a  bad  correspondent. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 
Matilda 

Clara  sends  a  great  deal  of  love  to  you  and  says  she  expects  you 
out  here  next  Summer. 

Dear  Sarah:  You  will  think  me  a  bad  correspondent.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  let  your  letter  remain  so  long  unanswered  but  to 
tell  you  the  truth  I  thought  you  were  indebted  to  me.  I  think 
Till  has  treated  you  right  badly  by  not  waiting  to  come  out  next 
Summer  but  you  must  not  let  that  stop  you.  You  must  not  (I  am 
sorry  to  say)  credit  all  she  has  told  you.  She  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  King  at  St.  Cloud,  he  was  making  every  preparation  to  spend 
the  Winter  East  but  the  next  thing  we  knew  he  was  coming  back. 

I  had  a  nice  time  riding  around  with  Mr.  Caldwell.  We  went 
around  to  visit  the  people.  He  was  delighted  with  the  country 
and  is  going  to  write  an  account  of  his  trip  and  publish  it  in  the 
Presbyterian  Home  Journal.6  Look  out  for  it.  One  of  our  settlers, 
Mrs.  Colomy  has  a  piano,  he  took  note  of  it.  She  is  from  Chicago 
and  a  very  pleasant  lady  as  are  the  most  of  us  up  here.  You 
must  excuse  my  scribbling;  Till  has  not  left  me  much  room  to 
write  you  this  time  but  I  will  begin  the  letter  next  time  and 
serve  her  the  same.  I  reckon  she  would  not  like  me  to  write 
around  that  pretty  picture,7  so  I  will  have  to  begin  to  send  my  love 
which  you  will  please  give  to  Mrs.  Start,  your  sister  Mary  H.8 
and  then  Sarah  accept  a  share  yourself. 

From  your  friend  Mary  A.  Kinkead. 

Please  send  me  some  flower  seed. 

5.  Mrs.  Ann  Cleaver  Janvier  at  New  Castle. 

6.  No  complete  file  of  the  magazine  has  been  found  in  Delaware  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  libararies  and  historical  societies,  and  none  of  the  available  issues  contain 
the  article. 

7.  By  Edwin  Whitefield  of  a  Minnesota  scene,  at  the  head  of  the  letter-paper. 

8.  Mrs.  I.  Alston  Harman  (Mary  S.  Janvier,  daughter  of  William  B.  Janvier) 
cousin  of  Matilda  Janvier  and  Clara  Janvier  Kinkead. 
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Kinkead  House  at  Alexandria 
on  Lake  Agnes 


School  House  on  J.  A.  James  Tract 


The  Kinkead  House  at  Alexandria 

As  drawn  by  Charles  Cook,  Jr.,  probably  several  years  after  the  Kinkeads  had  left  it 
during  the  Indian  uprising  of  1862.  Reproduced  from  the  History  of  Douglas  and 
Grant  Counties,  Minnesota,  by  the  late  Judge  Constant  Larson. 


The  J.  A.  James  Cottage  Where  Miss  Matilda  Janvier  Taught 
the  Children  of  the  Alexandria  Settlement  in  1861. 

Drawn  by  Charles  Cook,  Jr.;  reproduced  from  the  History  of  Douglas  and  Grant 
Counties,  Minnesota,  by  the  late  Judge  Constant  Larson. 
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Alexandria,  October  5,  1861 


My  dear  Cousin  Sarah: 

You  surely  have  good  reason  to  think  I  have  forgotten  you 
by  my  long  silence,  but  let  me  assure  you  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  I  very  often  think  of  you,  but  our  life  here  is  rather  monot¬ 
onous  although  very  pleasant  for  people  of  quiet  habits  like 
myself  so  I  have  not  had  much  to  write  about.  Our  short  pleas¬ 
ant  summer  is  over  with  its  mosquitoes  which  I  consider  the 
worst  feature  of  Minnesota,  but  we  get  used  to  them  and  don’t 
mind  them  much.  We  had  beautiful  weather  until  about  the 
last  of  September  when  we  had  our  first  frost.  The  crops  all 
matured  well  and  the  farmers  are  all  engaged  now  in  threshing 
their  grain,  for  you  must  know  this  neighborhood  has  arrived 
at  the  dignity  of  having  a  threshing  machine  this  season  for  the 
first  time. 

My  school9  closed  after  one  quarter  and  although  I  liked 
it  very  much  it  was  too  small  to  walk  so  far  in  bad  weather, 
so  I  have  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in  doing  little  or  nothing. 
I  was  away  from  home  on  a  visit  for  two  weeks.  Mary  A.  was 
at  her  brother  Alec’s  at  Kandotta  for  nearly  two  weeks.  In 
picking  berries,  taking  walks  and  riding  in  the  canoe  on  the 
lake  the  time  has  passed  rapidly  away.  Although  I  had  no  beau 
of  my  own  I  managed  to  get  along  comfortably  with  somebody 
else’s,  who  was  kind  enough  to  take  pity  on  my  loneliness,  else 
I  should  very  often  have  been  obliged  to  go  by  myself.  For 
you  must  know  the  King  reigns  here  at  least  over  some  things, 
hearts  for  instance,  but  tisn’t  mine. 

But  indeed  I  wish  you  could  have  been  here  this  summer 
to  have  enjoyed  with  me  the  many  nice  rides  on  the  lake.  Will 
is  such  a  good  hand  to  help  poor  old  folks10  like  me  along.  If 
you  ever  know  him  you  will  like  him.  How  would  you  like  to 
have  him  for  a  cousin? 

But  I  must  tell  you  the  most  important  piece  of  news  this 
letter  will  contain.  Sarah,  I  am  going  home,  yes,  I  am  going 
to  leave  this  beautiful  delightful  country.  I  want  to  see  my  dear 

9.  Matilda  Janvier  taught  a  few  children  of  the  Alexandria  neighborhood  at 
the  J.  A.  James  cottage;  see  Kinkead  map,  and  copy  of  Charles  Cook  drawing. 

10.  Matilda  was  30  years  old,  compared  with  her  sister  Clara,  who  was  24. 
Mary  A.  Kinkead  was  34  years  old,  William  Kinkead,  25  years. 
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mother  and  all  the  other  dear  ones  there,  yourself  among  the 
rest  and  although  it  will  cost  me  something  to  leave  those  here 
I  have  decided  to  go.  You  must  not  be  far  off  when  I  arrive. 
I  think  I  will  leave  here  in  about  three  weeks  and  get  home  some¬ 
where  about  the  first  of  November.  The  season  is  much  more 
mild  here  than  it  was  last  year,  but  I  must  get  off  before  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  Mississippi  closing,  as  the  traveling  is  then 
done  by  stages  and  would  be  unpleasant. 

The  girls  both  send  a  great  deal  of  love  to  you.  I  wish  you 
could  see  our  Spottie,11  he  is  a  real  darling  and  so  interesting. 
He  does  not  try  much  to  talk  but  understands  every  thing  we 
say  to  him.  I  have  been  having  school  at  home  for  Amy  and 
Ginnie.  They  are  both  growing  to  be  large  girls.  I  will  stop, 
hoping  to  see  you  soon. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Matilda 


11.  John  Spotswood  Kinkead,  about  18  months  old. 
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3. 


Clara  Janvier  Kinkead’s 
Minnesota  Story 


ON  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  I860,  I  started  for  the  far  north¬ 
western  part  of  Minnesota  with  my  little  family  and  sister- 
in-law,  Mary  Kinkead.  My  family  consisted  of  two  girls  by  a 
former  wife,  Amy,  aged  ten,  and  Ginnie,  eight  years  old,  and 
my  own  baby  boy,  J.  Spotswood,  about  two  months  old. 

We  travelled  by  cars  to  Prairie  du  Chien,1  on  the  Mississippi 
River;  then  took  the  boat  to  St.  Paul.  There  Will  Kinkead,  my 
husband’s  brother,  and  Frank  Windle  met  us  with  ox- teams  to 
take  us  the  rest  of  our  journey,  with  our  goods  for  housekeeping 
in  a  log  cabin. 

We  left  St.  Paul  on  the  thirtieth  of  June — on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon — camped  out  that  night,  which  was  a  new  life  for  us,  but 
the  young  men  knew  just  how  to  do,  as  they  had  spent  some 
time  in  the  western  wilds.  So  we  got  along  as  comfortably  as 
possible,  fighting  the  mosquitoes.  We  women  folk  slept  in  the 
wagons,  and  the  men  on  the  ground  under  the  wagons. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  did  not  travel  very  far. 
Sunday  night  there  came  up  a  rain,  and  I  took  cold  and  had 
to  take  my  baby  and  go  on  in  the  stage  the  next  day.  I  got  to 
St.  Cloud  that  night,  and  had  to  stay  there  until  Wednesday 
morning,  the  fourth  of  July.  I  took  the  stage  for  Alexandria,  our 
place  of  destination,  and  had  a  very  unpleasant  day  of  travel, 
with  only  one  other  passenger,  a  soldier  from  Fort  Abercrombie.2 

1.  About  200  miles  south  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  river. 

2.  On  the  Red  River  of  the  North  (the  western  boundary  of  the  state)  to 
which  the  stage  route  ran  from  St.  Cloud,  through  Sauk  Center  and  Alexandria. 
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He  was  very  kind  to  me  and  my  baby.  We  stopped  for  dinner, 
but  the  road  was  very  rough,  and  our  stage  driver  had  been 
drinking.  He  drove  as  fast  as  he  could  over  hill  and  dale;  and 
the  bridges,  which  were  many,  were  made  of  logs  of  wood  laid 
together.  So  you  know  they  were  pretty  rough  traveling. 

We  stopped  over  night  at  Sauk  Center.  There  was  only  one 
log-cabin  in  that  town,  but  it  was  beautifully  situated  on  a  lake. 
The  house  was  kept  by  two  young  men  and  their  little  sister, 
Edith,  a  child  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  There  were 
also  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  a  train  of  Pembina  carts. 

I  must  describe  these  trains.  They  consisted  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  carts,  made  entirely  of  wood — not  a  particle  of  iron 
about  them — and  drawn  by  one  ox.  One  could  hear  the  creaking 
of  the  carts  for  miles  before  they  could  be  seen.  They  brought 
furs  from  the  far  northern  part  of  Minnesota  and  from  Canada, 
several  hundred  miles,  to  St.  Paul. 

The  train  that  camped  at  Sauk  Centre  that  night  numbered 
about  thirty.  Of  course  I  was  very  nervous,  being  the  only 
woman,  and  all  strangers  to  me.  My  travelling  companion  I 
began  to  feel  somewhat  acquainted  with,  as  we  had  been  together 
several  days  then.  I  told  him  I  was  very  much  afraid  to  stay  there. 
He  said  I  need  not  be  afraid — his  room  was  just  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs — and  if  I  needed  anything  just  call  him,  and  he  would 
come  to  me.  My  room  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  ground  floor 
it  surely  was,  as  there  were  no  boards  on  the  ground;  only  some 
hay  spread  down,  and  a  carpet  tacked  to  the  logs  around  the 
edges.  There  was  no  door,  only  a  curtain  between  it  and  another 
room.  The  young  girl  slept  in  my  room  on  a  lounge.  The  mos¬ 
quitoes  were  very  bad,  and  of  course  I  did  not  sleep  much  that 
night.  I  was  glad  to  see  daylight  and  start  off  again  on  my  journey. 

We  had  only  travelled  a  few  miles  when  our  stage  in  cross¬ 
ing  a  ''slough”,  or  a  wet  marshy  place  as  we  called  it  East,  stuck 
in  the  slough,  and  could  not  move.  So  there  we  were — out  on  a 
big  prairie,  sticking  in  a  slough — and  the  driver  and  soldier  had 
to  unload  the  stage.  It  had  several  bags  of  flour  and  other  things 
aboard.  They  were  carried  over  on  to  the  prairie,  then  my  baby 
and  me  taken  over  and  perched  on  top  of  them.  Next,  the  horses 
were  hitched  to  the  back  of  the  stage,  pulled  it  out  backwards 
and  came  around.  The  men  loaded  us  up  and  we  started  off  again. 
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We  then  had  seven  miles  of  woods  to  pass  through.  The 
trees  had  been  cut  down  to  make  the  road,  but  the  stumps  were 
still  there.  Such  a  ride!  It  seemed  to  get  worse  all  the  time. 
But  our  driver  that  day  was  a  very  different  one  from  the  day 
before,  and  drove  as  gently  as  he  could,  and  was  very  kind  to  me. 

We  reached  Alexandria  that  afternoon.  Our  cabin  was  about 
a  half-mile  from  the  town.  They  drove  me  home.  Truly  glad  I 
was  to  be  at  my  journey’s  end,  and  to  see  my  husband  once  more. 
He  had  been  there  about  three  months,  putting  up  the  cabin  and 
getting  things  ready  for  us.  Everything  was  so  wild!  And  so 
few  things  to  keep  house  with — no  chairs,  only  three-legged 
stools,  and  a  home-made  table  and  bed-stead !  But  it  was  a  place 
to  rest,  and  was  home ,  and  I  knew  when  the  wagons  would  get 
there,  I  would  have  some  more  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

My  husband  would  get  my  first  meal  himself,  and  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  wild  pigeons,  fryed  ham  and  eggs,  bread  and  coffee. 
It  tasted  very  good,  for  I  was  very  hungry  after  such  a  long 
rough  ride. 

The  teams  with  the  rest  of  the  family  were  about  two  weeks 
getting  there,  and  I  tell  you  we  gave  them  a  very  warm  welcome, 
and  enjoyed  setting  up  housekeeping  in  our  Western  home. 

Everything  was  so  new  and  strange  that  we  quite  enjoyed 
the  wild  life.  We  had  plenty  of  game  pigeons,  prairie  chickens, 
and  pheasants;  and  lovely  fish,  quite  large,  from  our  many  lakes. 
Our  house  was  a  very  short  distance  from  one  lake.  We  had 
a  canoe  in  which  we  would  paddle  about. 

In  the  fall,  sister3  came  out  to  us  and  stayed  a  year.  Our 
family  then  consisted  of  Mr.  Kinkead,  myself,  three  children, 
Mary  Kinkead,  sister  Matilda,  Will  Kinkead,  and  Frank  Windle.4 

We  had  one  large  living  room  downstairs,  with  a  bed  there, 
and  two  upstairs;  and  it  is  surprising  how  we  could  stow  away 
and  be  so  comfortable  and  happy  there. 

Sister  stayed  with  us  about  a  year;  Mary  Kinkead,  about  two 
years.  Will  left  for  the  War,  and  Frank  was  driving  the  stage. 
So  we  were  left  with  our  little  family;  and  I  had  another  baby 
boy  come  in  May,  in  1862,  before  Mary  Kinkead  left  us. 

3.  Matilda  Janvier  from  New  Castle. 

4.  Young  brother  of  George  B.  Kinkead’s  first  wife. 
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We  were  getting  things  very  comfortable  around  us  when 
the  terrible  Indian  trouble  broke  out,  which  I  will  try  to  describe 
as  best  as  I  can. 

The  Indian  Outbreak  in  1862. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1862,  as  I  was  getting  my 
husband’s  dinner  ready  to  take  with  him,  as  he  was  going  down 
the  prairie  after  hay,  one  of  our  neighbors  came  in  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  heard  of  the  trouble  with  the  Indians.  I  said,  "No”, 
that  I  had  not.  He  said  they  were  having  a  terrible  time  with 
them  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  it  was  feared  that 
they  were  coming  North. 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  he  said,  as  I  had  heard 
such  reports  before,  and  they  had  all  proved  to  be  without 
foundation.  Especially  as  my  husband  told  me  quietly  before 
they  left  not  to  mind  what  Mr.  Barnes  was  saying,  for  he  was 
a  great  talker  and  imagined  things  much  worse  than  they  really 
were.  So  I  felt  very  easy  about  the  Indians  all  day.  He  came 
home  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  with  a  nice  load  of  hay. 
Our  pigs  had  veen  very  unruly  all  day,  and  Ginnie  and  I  had 
piled  logs  around  their  pen,  so  high  we  could  scarcely  reach, 
to  keep  them  in. 

Well,  after  an  early  supper,  Mr.  Kinkead  went  up  to  the 
town,  which  consisted  of  two  log  cabins,  to  hear  if  there  was 
any  more  news  about  the  Indians,  and  stayed  until  nearly  dark. 

The  children  and  I  got  lonely,  staying  in  the  house.  So  we 
strolled  out  over  the  prairie  to  meet  him,  which  we  did  about 
a  half  mile  from  home.  I  noticed  he  seemed  frightened  to  see 
us  so  far  from  home  when  it  was  getting  dark.  He  said  to  me, 
"My  child,  why  did  you  leave  the  house”  I  said,  "We  were 
lonely,  and  came  to  meet  you.” 

He  seemed  worried,  but  did  not  tell  me  that  all  the  settlement, 
which  consisted  of  about  seventeen  families,  were  encamped  on 
the  townsite,  and  were  very  much  alarmed.  I  slept  soundly  that 
night.  The  next  morning,  I  heard  the  firing  of  guns,  and  asked 
what  it  meant.  He  told  me  the  men  were  getting  their  guns 
in  order  in  case  there  was  any  trouble. 
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I  heard  nothing  more  until  Sunday  afternoon,  when  a  horse¬ 
man  rode  up  and  called  Mr.  Kinkead  out.  They  went  down  to 
the  barn  and  talked  for  a  long  time.  After  he  left,  Mr.  Kinkead 
came  in  and  said  that  he  was  going  up  to  the  town  for  a  little 
while.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  If  there  was  any  danger 
he  ought  to  tell  me.  It  was  not  right  to  keep  me  in  ignorance  of 
it.  Although  I  knew  that  it  was  only  in  kindness  that  he  had  not 
told  me,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  frighten  me  unnecessarily. 

He  said  he  really  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger,  but 
the  settlers  were  very  much  frightened,  and  the  governor  of  the 
state  had  sent  ammunition  up  along  the  frontier,  with  orders  to 
be  in  readiness  for  any  emergencies. 

That  sounded  as  if  there  was  something  to  be  prepared  for, 
so  after  Mr.  Kinkead  left  us,  promising  not  to  be  long  away, 
the  children  and  I  changed  our  Sunday  clothes  for  our  calicoes. 
We  always  fixed  up  some  on  Sundays,  although  we  had  no  church 
to  attend.  We  got  our  things  together  as  well  as  we  could, 
in  case  we  would  have  to  run  for  the  woods. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  he  came  back,  bringing  one  of 
our  neighbors  with  him,  a  young  man,  Mr.  James  Shotwell — 
who  told  me  that  his  mother  wanted  me  to  go  and  spend  a  few 
days  with  her,  as  I  had  been  talking  of  doing  for  some  time. 
But  I  knew  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  stay  at  our  home  any 
longer.  Mr.  Kinkead  told  me  I  had  better  take  a  bed  with  me, 
as  Mrs.  Shotwell’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Campfield,  and  family,  were 
there.  And,  as  I  would  take  all  my  family,  I  had  better  take 
some  provisions  too. 

So  we  got  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  We  took  two  beds  and 
bedding,  a  sack  of  flour,  coffee,  sugar,  and  such  things  as  we  had. 
We  drove  our  cow  with  us,  as  they  had  none,  and  ours  was 
giving  a  nice  quantity  of  milk.  She  had  a  fine  young  calf,  which 
we  also  took  with  us.  We  only  took  a  small  trunk  of  clothes, 
expecting  to  be  gone  only  a  few  days;  but  I  did  take  a  piece  of 
new  muslin  I  had  just  got,  as  I  wanted  to  make  some  clothing 
for  the  children.  I  had  my  hands — and  head  also — pretty  full 
for  a  young  mother.  In  about  half  an  hour’s  time,  we  started  in 
our  white  covered  wagon,  driven  by  two  large  red  oxen.  Mr. 
Shotwell  was  driving  the  wagon,  and  Mr.  Kinkead  along  side, 
driving  the  cow  and  calf. 
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Little  did  I  think  then  that  it  would  be  the  last  time  I  would 
see  my  dear  old  log-cabin  home.  I  fully  expected  to  be  back  in 
a  few  days.  We  entirely  forgot  those  pigs  Ginnie  and  I  had  so 
securely,  as  we  thought,  fastened  up  in  a  high  pen,  but  heard 
some  time  after  that  they  had  all  got  out  and  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  our  corn  and  potatoes. 

Mr.  Kinkead  stopped  at  Alexandria,  our  town,  and  we  drove 
on  about  two  miles  through  the  woods.  We  did  not  fear  any 
trouble  from  the  Indians  after  we  got  into  the  woods,  as  it  was 
the  Sioux  tribe  that  was  causing  the  trouble.  They  were  hostile 
to  the  Chippewas,  and  we  were  on  Chippewa  ground,  though 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  dividing  line.  Besides,  the  Siouxs 
generally  travelled  mounted,  and  we  did  not  think  they  would 
venture  into  the  big  woods.  It  was  seven  miles  across,  and 
hundreds  in  length. 

We  arrived  safely  at  Mrs.  Shotwells  about  sundown,  and  met 
with  a  very  warm  reception.  There,  for  the  first  time,  I  found 
there  certainly  was  trouble,  and  we  were  very  uneasy.  After 
supper  I  made  our  beds  on  the  floor  in  the  sitting  room  and  put 
my  little  ones  to  bed,  with  a  very  anxious  and  sad  heart.  But  I 
scarcely  closed  my  eyes  all  night. 

One  great  cause  of  my  uneasiness  was  that  my  husband  had 
not  come  on  as  I  fully  expected  him  to,  and  of  course  I  imagined 
everything  terrible  to  keep  him  from  us  at  such  a  time.  But  the 
next  morning  he  made  his  appearance  bright  and  early,  safe 
and  sound. 

He  said  that  he  had  not  thought  of  making  me  so  uneasy; 
but  thought  by  staying  there  if  there  was  any  trouble  he  could 
come  right  on  to  us.  If  it  would  begin  on  our  prairie,  he,  by 
staying  at  the  town,  could  let  us  know  in  time  to  escape  to  the 
woods.  He  told  us  the  settlers  were  still  very  much  alarmed  and 
some  of  them  were  talking  of  leaving,  but  still  he  did  not  think 
there  would  be  trouble  on  our  prairie,  as  it  was  surrounded 
by  woods. 

As  we  were  talking,  we  saw  some  covered  wagons  coming 
through  the  woods.  They  proved  to  be  most  of  our  neighbors 
with  their  families  and  such  of  their  household  goods  as  they 
could  carry;  that  is,  in  one  wagon  to  each  family.  They  stopped 
at  Mrs.  Shotwell’s  to  water  their  cattle,  as  the  wagons  were  all 
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drawn  by  cattle.  Some  of  the  women  and  children  were  almost 
frightened  to  death.  One  poor  woman  trembled  all  over  as  if 
she  had  the  palsy. 

They  watered  their  cattle  and  advised  us  to  join  them,  but 
as  we  would  not,  they  passed  on.  I  asked  Mr.  Kinkead  to  join 
them  and  leave  while  we  could;  but  he  said,  "No”,  we  would 
be  the  last  family  to  leave,  as  he  thought  they  were  unnecessarily 
frightened,  and  we  would  stay  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  settlers. 
There  were  about  a  dozen  wagons  in  the  train  that  had  left,  and 
we  women  folk  were  more  uneasy  than  ever,  as  we  had  so  small 
a  force  of  men  left  to  protect  us. 

Mr.  Shotwell’s  sons,  two  young  men  and  one  boy  about  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  were  just  finishing  a  new  log  house;  and  it  was 
a  very  nice  one.  It  was  not  quite  done,  but  we  were  moving 
into  it.  That  day  we  got  them  to  cut  a  door  through  a  back  room, 
so  if  we  were  attacked,  we  could  have  another  way  out.  They 
were  cheerful  and  bright,  and  tried  to  keep  us  in  good  spirits, 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Kinkead  left  us  about  three  o’clock.  He  thought  he 
could  be  of  more  use  to  us  at  the  town.  He  said  if  he  saw  there 
was  the  least  danger  he  would  come  to  us,  but  it  was  very  forlorn 
and  lonely  for  me  with  four  children  depending  on  me  at  such 
a  time.  His  presence  would  have  been  such  a  comfort; 

The  house  was  beautifully  situated  near  a  lovely  lake,  only 
a  few  yards  from  its  door;  and  the  state  road  passed  just  in 
front  of  the  door.  After  supper,  the  children  and  I  walked  down 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  but  were  afraid  to  go  but  a  short 
distance. 

Master  Spotswood  thought  he  would  take  a  walk  in  the  lake. 
He  was  just  back  of  me,  and  I  looked  around  after  him,  and  there 
he  was — over  shoe-tops  in  the  water.  But  he  walked  out  faster 
than  he  walked  in.  I  expect  he  would  have  got  a  whipping  if 
it  had  not  been  just  at  that  time,  but  I  was  afraid  I  would  not 
have  my  little  ones  very  long — to  wade  in  the  lake  or  anything 
else — so  I  took  him  into  the  house,  and  as  it  was  nearly  his  bed¬ 
time,  undressed  him  and  put  him  to  bed  with  his  baby  brother 
and  hung  up  his  shoes  and  stockings  to  dry  by  the  fire. 

But  Master  Spotswood  was  wide  awake,  sitting  up  in  bed 
looking  out  the  window  for  his  Papa.  Pretty  soon,  he  said 
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"Mama,  what  is  dat  toming  down  the  wode?”  I  went  to  the 
door,  and  saw  two  men  riding  two  white  horses.  They  were 
riding  very  fast.  I  called  to  Mrs.  Shotwell,  for  I  believed  they 
were  messengers  from  Fort  Abercrombie,  which  they  proved  to  be. 
They  rode  up  to  the  door,  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  They 
said  they  were  messengers  from  the  fort,  with  sealed  packages 
for  the  governor,  and  that  the  country  above  us  was  full  of 
Indians.  They  had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives;  and  it  was 
not  safe  for  us  to  stay  any  longer  on  the  Frontier.  They  rode  on 
and  left  us  in  a  terrible  fright,  especially  as  my  husband  was 
not  there. 

But  I  began  getting  ready  to  leave,  the  little  girls  helping  me 
all  they  could — Amy  dressing  Spotswood,  and  Ginnie  taking  care 
of  the  baby.  When  Amy  came  to  his  feet  she  found  the  shoes 
so  wet  that  they  would  not  go  on,  and  the  young  gentleman  had 
to  begin  his  journey  eastward  in  his  stocking  feet.  The  Shotwells 
had  no  wagon,  and  I  told  Mrs.  Shotwell  that  she  could  go  with 
us.  Of  course  we  would  not  leave  her  behind.  She  could  take 
a  few  things,  but  only  just  the  most  useful,  as  we  would  have 
a  heavy  load. 

In  the  midst  of  our  preparations,  in  walked  Mr.  Kinkead. 
He  said  that  we  were  doing  just  right,  that  all  the  other  families 
were  coming,  and  we  would  have  to  go  too.  In  about  half  an 
hour  the  wagons  and  frightened  settlers  made  their  appearance. 
I  and  my  little  family  were  soon  ready  with  our  little  all,  which 
was  very  little  indeed  to  start  on  such  a  journey.  But  we  hardly 
thought  we  would  live  to  reach  the  end  of  it. 

But  Mrs.  Shotwell,  I  thought  would  never  get  ready.  She 
had  so  much  she  wanted  to  take — boxes,  chests,  trunks,  baskets, 
and  bundles — enough  to  fill  two  wagons  or  more.  Mr.  Kinkead 
told  her  he  could  not  possibly  take  but  a  few  things,  as  our 
family  with  her  own  would  make  quite  a  heavy  load.  We  must 
start.  The  men  were  hurrying  us  to  get  off,  as  it  was  getting  late, 
and  we  had  seven  miles  of  woods  to  pass  through.  It  was  for¬ 
tunate  for  us  that  Mr.  Kinkead  had  just  finished  a  contract  to 
take  the  stumps  out  of  the  woods,  or  we  could  not  have  possibly 
gone  through  it  at  night;  and  the  contract  had  paid  him  pretty 
well.  Consequently,  we  had  a  little  money. 
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At  last,  out  came  Mrs.  Shotwell  with  a  bag  of  catnip,  which 
she  said  must  go,  as  someone  might  be  taken  sick  on  the  road. 
So,  they  bundled  her  and  her  bag  of  catnip  in.  And  we  started. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  at  night,  bright  and  clear,  with  a 
bright  moon  to  guide  us  on  our  dangerous  way.  We  had  to  take 
the  lead,  as  our  oxen  were  so  large  and  fat,  the  men  thought 
they  could  not  travel  as  fast  as  the  others,  and  it  would  be  best 
for  them  to  lead.  But  before  our  journey  was  over,  they  had  to 
ask  us  many  times  not  to  travel  so  fast.  They  could  not  keep  up. 

Such  a  night  I  hope  never  to  spend  again.  We  expected  every 
minute  to  be  surrounded  and  killed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the 
tires  on  our  wheels  was  loose  and  came  off  every  little  while. 
We  would  have  to  stop,  light  a  candle,  and  hammer  it  on.  If 
there  had  been  Indians  within  miles  of  us,  they  would  have  heard 
us.  We  had  reason  afterwards  to  think  there  had  been,  as  two 
men  had  left  the  first  settlement  we  came  to  at  sunrise,  and  have 
never  been  heard  of  since.  They  went  out  to  get  their  cattle 
that  had  strayed  away  over  night. 

We  got  through  the  woods  about  daybreak  and  found  a 
vacated  house.  There  were  several  things  standing  around,  among 
the  rest  a  good  set  of  wagon  wheels;  which,  as  they  had  been  left 
behind,  we  confiscated,  and  left  our  old  ones  in  their  places. 

Then  we  got  along  nicely  for  a  few  miles,  when  we  came  up 
with  our  neighbors  who  had  left  the  day  before.  A  great  many 
other  families  had  joined  them.  There  we  stopped  and  got  our 
breakfast,  and  rested  our  oxen  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  started  on. 
We  had  only  gone  a  short  distance  when  the  owner  of  the  wagon- 
wheels  walked  up  to  Mr.  Kinkead,  and  claimed  them.  He  ordered 
the  wagon  body  set  off  them  on  the  side  of  the  road.  He  was 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Now  what  were  we  to  do?  We  could  not  get  our  wagon 
along  without  wheels.  But  we  had  to  get  out,  and  began  taking 
out  the  things  to  get  the  body  off.  Some  of  our  neighbors  offered 
to  take  the  family  in  their  wagons;  but  as  they  were  so  heavily 
loaded  already,  they  could  not  take  any  of  our  goods. 

After  much  persuasion,  however,  and  paying  well  for  the 
wheels,  we  at  last  succeeded  in  hiring  them  to  take  our  wagon 
on  down  to  St.  Cloud,  for  that  was  our  destination.  We  put  our 
goods  back  into  the  wagon,  got  in,  and  started  on  again,  still 
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in  the  lead.  After  our  train  got  fully  started  over  the  prairies,  I 
looked  back  and  counted  sixty  white  covered  wagons  following  us. 
We  were  flying  for  our  lives  in  ox-teams,  or  "prairie  schooners". 

We  travelled  on  without  any  other  trouble  until  we  came  to 
a  deserted  cabin,  about  four  o’clock;  where  we  camped  for  the 
night,  encircling  our  wagons  around  the  cabin — two  rows  of  them 
— so  as  to  make  a  better  fortification,  as  we  fully  expected  an 
attack  from  the  Indians  before  morning. 

We  women  got  supper;  but  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  cook 
for  sixty  families  or  more  with  one  stove  and  campfires.  As  we 
had  left  our  homes  in  such  haste,  we  had  nothing  prepared  for 
such  a  journey.  We  even  had  to  make  and  bake  our  bread.  We 
made  a  raid  on  the  cornfields  and  potato  grounds;  and  after  one 
night’s  encampment  there  was  not  much  left  in  them.  About  eight 
or  ten  families  would  cook  or  mess  together. 

We  had  several  little  children  in  our  company,  and  would 
try  to  get  our  suppers  over  before  night.  One  woman,  Mrs. 
Darling,  took  her  bread  out  of  the  oven  to  turn  it  around;  and 
Mrs.  Barr,  one  of  my  messmates,  slipped  ours  in.  I  said,  "Oh, 
Mrs.  Barr,  that  is  not  fair.”  She  said,  "Let  her  finish  it  by  a  camp¬ 
fire,  she  has  no  little  children.”  And  so  she  did.  Mrs.  Barr  was 
such  a  terror  that  all  were  afraid  of  her. 

After  supper,  we  women  would  spread  our  beds  on  the  floor 
of  the  cabin.  The  men  would  keep  guard,  part  sleeping  in  the 
wagons  while  the  others  kept  watch.  It  was  a  fearful  time,  and 
we  hailed  the  first  dawn  of  day  with  delight.  We  got  breakfast, 
and  started  on  our  way. 

We  saw  no  Indians,  but  as  other  families  would  join  our 
train,  we  would  hear  most  awful  accounts  of  murders  and  cap¬ 
tures,  from  about  five  miles  from  where  we  were. 

A  woman  and  two  children  joined  us.  They  had  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  Indians,  about  thirty  in  number, 
had  attacked  their  cabin.  Her  husband  had  two  guns,  which  she 
would  load  and  he  fire,  until  he  was  wounded  and  could  not 
stand.  Then  she  fired  and  he  loaded  the  guns.  They  killed  a 
number,  but  could  not  tell  how  many,  as  the  Indians  always  carry 
off  their  dead.  They  fought  for  three  days,  then  the  Indians  left. 
Her  husband  thought  he  could  not  possibly  live,  and  knew  that 
the  Indians  would  be  back  with  a  larger  force.  So,  after  much 
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persuasion,  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  seek  a  place  of  safety  with 
their  little  ones.  She  put  bread  and  water  near,  took  the  children, 
and  started — thinking  she  could  get  some  of  the  neighbors  to  go 
back  with  their  wagons  after  her  husband.  But  when  she  reached 
us,  it  was  very  doubtful  if  he  was  still  alive,  and  a  very  dangerous 
undertaking,  so  no  one  would  undertake  the  trip.  She  was  very 
much  distressed,  but  was  thought  to  be  a  very  brave  woman  to 
have  fought  thirty  Indians,  and  kept  them  out  of  their  house  for 
three  days.  A  short  time  after  she  reached  us  a  wagon  came  up 
with  our  train,  and  to  her  great  surprise  and  joy,  her  husband 
was  in  it.  They  had  reached  her  cabin  a  few  hours  after  she  left 
and  had  put  him  in  the  wagon  and  brought  him  on.  He  got  over 
his  wounds  and  was  a  well  and  strong  man  after  some  time. 

The  Indians  entered  another  house  and  killed  all  the  family 
but  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old,  who  snatched  up  his  baby 
sister,  and  ran  for  the  woods.  He  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape,  and  wandered  for  several  days  in  the  woods  and  corn¬ 
fields.  He  kept  the  baby  alive  by  chewing  up  green  corn  and 
feeding  her  on  it.  They  were  both  almost  starved  when  they 
reached  a  settlement,  where  they  were  kindly  cared  for. 

There  were  other  accounts  where  all  the  families  were  mur¬ 
dered  and  their  houses  burned.  In  others,  the  women  and  girls 
would  be  taken  prisoner,  and  their  husbands  and  brothers  chopped 
to  pieces  before  their  eyes.  Oh,  the  most  terrible  stories!  Enough 

to  set  us  almost  frantic!  1537/2 4/2 

We  reached  another  cabin  about  four  o’clock,  and  encamped 
as  we  had  the  night  before.  When  the  light  of  another  day 
dawned,  we  hailed  it  with  delight  and  thanksgiving  that  we  had 
passed  another  night  in  safety.  After  a  hasty  breakfast,  we  passed 
on.  And  now  we  were  in  the  Sauk  Valley,  settled  principally  by 
Germans.  Some  were  still  at  their  homes,  but  very  many,  indeed 
almost  all,  had  left;  and  we  found  their  cabins  deserted. 

We  had  not  gone  many  miles  before  we  heard  more  alarming 
reports.  Two  men  reached  our  train  and  said  that  the  Indians 
had  attacked  their  settlement  the  night  before  and  had  murdered 
all  the  inhabitants  but  themselves,  and  that  they  were  coming 
up  the  valley  murdering  all  they  saw  and  burning  the  houses. 
Of  course  we  were  very  much  alarmed.  Women  and  children 
cried  and  wrung  their  hands  in  the  greatest  agony  and  terror. 
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We  made  a  halt  with  our  train  and  formed  companies,  dis¬ 
charged  our  guns  and  reloaded.  We  decided  if  we  were  attacked 
to  form  a  breastwork  with  our  wagons  and  to  fight.  My  husband 
told  me  to  pile  our  feather  beds  up  the  side  of  the  wagon  and  lie 
down  between  them.  He  was  very  calm  and  did  not  appear 
frightened.  Indeed,  a  great  many  families  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  guide  and  leader.  His  judgment  and  calmness  was  of  a 
great  deal  of  assistance  and  comfort  to  the  frightened  multitude. 

As  we  were  ready  to  start  on  Mr.  Kinkead  asked  me  to  give 
him  some  small  thing  to  put  under  the  gun  to  raise  it  up  above 
the  range  of  the  oxen,  as  he  wanted  to  lay  it  in  the  wagon,  and 
was  afraid  it  might  accidently  go  off.  So  I  handed  him  the  bag 
of  catnip.  But  Mrs.  Shotwell  called  out,  "No.  No,  indeed  you 
must  not  take  that.  It  is  the  only  medicine  we  have”.  Although 
she  was  crying  and  moaning,  and  was  very  much  excited  and 
frightened,  expecting  to  see  the  Indians  every  minute,  she  still 
remembered  her  precious  catnip. 

We  saw  no  Indians  that  day,  and  arrived  in  Richmond  about 
five  o’clock.  It  was  quite  a  little  town.  There  I  saw  the  first 
frame  house  I  had  seen  for  over  two  years.  There  was  quite  a 
large  hotel,  and  a  number  of  smaller  frame  houses  which  looked 
quite  civilized.  Campfields  and  ourselves  got  rooms  in  the  hotel. 
The  others  camped  out,  not  having  any  money  to  pay  for  rooms. 
We  still  did  our  cooking  sometimes  on  one  of  the  townf oik’s 
stove,  sometimes  by  camp  fires.  We  began  to  feel  pretty  safe, 
as  we  were  within  twenty-five  miles  of  St.  Cloud,  Richmond  was 
fortified,  and  soldiers  were  encamped  there.  But  a  few  of  the 
families  had  left. 

There  our  train  was  broken  up,  some  going  farther  on,  and 
others  stopping  with  friends.  The  next  morning  the  first  news 
was  that  there  was  not  a  house  to  be  had  in  St.  Cloud,  no  flour 
or  provisions,  and  no  grass  or  hay  for  our  cattle.  So  we  concluded 
to  stay  where  we  were  until  we  could  find  out  what  to  do. 

One  of  our  friends,  Mr.  Wilfred  Whitefield  who  had  a  light 
wagon  and  a  pair  of  good  horses,  was  going  to  drive  on  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  asked  Mr.  Kinkead  to  go  with  him  and  see  if  they 
could  not  make  some  arrangement  for  the  families.  Mr.  Kinkead 
was  especially  anxious  to  reach  St.  Cloud  that  day,  as  his  brother 
Will  had  enlisted  and  expected  to  leave  the  next  morning  for  the 
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seat  of  war.  I  felt  most  deserted  when  he  left  me,  as  there  were 
very  few  men  in  our  company  left,  and  those  were  very  inefficient. 
Although  I  was  the  youngest  woman  in  our  company,  they  seemed 
to  look  up  to  me  to  direct  and  plan  for  them.  We  got  along  very 
well  during  the  day.  I  washed  out  some  things  for  my  babies, 
and  did  some  cooking. 

About  four  o’clock  a  gentleman  from  St.  Cloud  asked  to  see 
me.  He  said  that  he  had  seen  my  husband  in  St.  Cloud,  and  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  a  house  for  us.  He  thought  the  others 
could  get  houses  also,  and  said  for  us  all  to  make  an  early  start 
the  next  morning  and  come  on.  So  I  got  the  men  and  boys 
together  and  told  them  what  he  said.  I  told  them  if  they  would 
get  the  cattle  up  early  so  we  could  start  about  sunrise,  I  thought 
we  could  reach  St.  Cloud  that  night.  I  was  very  anxious  for 
several  reasons,  as  the  next  day  was  Sunday  and  we  would  have 
to  stop  over  on  the  road;  and  I  was  very  tired  of  camping  and 
living  in  a  wagon.  They  said  that  they  would  be  ready  as  soon 
as  the  families  were. 

It  was  a  dreadfully  stormy  evening — not  fit  for  any  one  to 
camp  out  and  sleep  in  his  wagon.  I  told  the  women  to  ask  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  to  let  them  bring  in  their  beds  and  spread 
them  on  the  floor  in  a  room  that  was  not  occupied.  They  tried 
to  persuade  me  to  ask  him  for  them.  I  said,  "No,”  they  should 
see  him  themselves.  I  knew  he  would  not  refuse  them.  He  was 
a  very  kind  and  gentlemanly  fellow. 

I  had  a  good  many  things  to  do,  getting  my  little  ones  their 
suppers,  putting  my  babies  to  sleep,  and  packing  up  so  as  to  make 
an  early  start  next  morning.  Thinking  the  others  were  all  safely 
stowed  away  for  the  night  out  of  the  storm,  after  my  baby  went 
to  sleep,  I  would  go  and  see  how  they  were  getting  along.  I 
went  out  in  the  hall  upstairs,  and  what  a  sight!  There  they  were 
— about  twenty  women  and  children  all  huddled  together  on  the 
floor.  Such  a  forlorn,  deplorable  looking  set  I  never  saw  before 
nor  since.  They  were  just  the  picture  of  distress. 

I  said,  "Why,  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here  in  the 
dark  and  cold?”  Though  it  was  only  the  second  of  September, 
it  was  very  raw  and  cold.  They  said,  "Waiting  for  you  to  ask 
the  proprietor  if  we  can  stay  here  all  night.  We  would  willingly 
stay  just  here  if  we  can  only  be  out  of  the  rain  and  storm.  I 
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thought  they  were  pretty  safe  for  the  night,  for  I  knew  it  would 
take  a  harder  hearted  man  than  he  was  to  turn  them  out  such 
a  night  as  that.  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  them,  although  I 
knew  they  were  feeling  so  badly.  I  told  them  I  would  see  what 
I  could  do  for  them. 

I  went  to  the  proprietor,  and  told  him  how  they  were  situated, 
and  that  they  had  no  money  to  pay  for  a  room — but  wouldn’t  he 
let  them  have  an  empty  room  for  the  night,  so  they  could  spread 
their  beds  down  on  the  floor  and  be  out  of  the  storm?  He  said, 
" Certainly,  they  can,”  and  sent  a  girl  to  show  them  a  room.  They 
soon  stowed  themselves  away,  and  got  a  very  comfortable 
night’s  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  up  bright  and  early,  and  had  the 
rest  of  our  company  up  for  an  early  start.  It  had  cleared  off, 
and  was  a  nice  bright  morning.  When  I  got  nearly  ready,  I 
thought  I  would  go  out  and  see  if  the  men  were  ready  to  start. 
They  were  all  there,  some  standing,  some  sitting  around  a  camp¬ 
fire,  very  comfortable  looking.  I  said,  "Have  you  the  cattle  up? 
And  are  you  ready  to  start?”  They  said,  "No,  we  cannot  find 
them.”  I  felt  so  disappointed  and  cross — and  said,  "Well,  why 
aren’t  you  looking  for  them?  What  are  you  standing  around 
the  campfire  for?”  At  this  rate,  we  will  not  reach  St.  Cloud 
today.  We  ought  to  be  off  now”. 

They  laughed,  and  one  of  the  men  said,  "Do  you  know  that 
fellow?”  pointing  to  a  nice  looking  man  sitting  by  the  fire 
smoking.  I  said,  "No,  I  don’t  know  him,  and  I  don’t  care  to. 
I  want  the  cattle  so  we  can  be  off  on  our  journey.” 

Then  he  turned  around  so  I  could  see  his  face,  and  who 
should  it  be  but  my  husband.  I  ran  and  threw  my  arms  around 
his  neck  and  said,  "Now  I  don’t  care  if  you  get  the  cattle  up 
today  or  not.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  go  or  stay  now  that  my 
husband  is  here.”  I  felt  so  relieved!  Such  a  burden  he  had  lifted 
from  my  heart!  I  had  always  depended  so  on  his  judgment  in 
every  way.  I  felt  I  could  rest  now  and  be  satisfied  with  him 
in  anything. 

I  did  not  know  him  at  first,  as  he  had  on  a  suit  of  his 
brother’s  clothes,  and  he  very  seldom  smoked.  The  pipe  put 
me  fully  off  my  guard  concerning  him.  He  was  a  rough-looking 
back-woodsman,  his  clothes  torn  in  tatters,  having  had  to  go 
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into  the  woods  and  bushes  so  much  after  the  cattle — but  they 
were  all  he  had  with  us.  As  I  said  before,  we  fully  expected 
when  we  left  our  home  to  go  back  within  a  few  days.  It  was 
a  very  fortunate  thing  for  him  that  Will  was  leaving  part  of 
his  things  behind. 

We  did  not  leave  Richmond  until  about  nine  o’clock  as  we  had 
decided  that  it  was  too  far  to  drive  to  St.  Cloud  in  one  day, 
and  we  went  only  as  far  as  St.  Joe,  which  was  about  twelve 
miles.  We  reached  there  about  five  o’clock,  and  encamped  until 
Monday  morning.  There  were  only  five  wagons  in  our  company 
now.  We  took  a  room  in  the  hotel  there  also.  Mr.  Kinkead 
was  quite  sick  all  day  Sunday,  confined  to  bed  most  of  the  day. 
Our  cattle  strayed  again,  but  the  men  got  them  back  and  we  got 
off  early  Monday  morning  for  St.  Cloud  which  we  reached  in 
safety  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  on  the  third  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1862. 

We  had  not  seen  any  Indians  on  our  route,  but  our  frights 
were  fearful,  and  our  nerves  were  all  unstrung.  There  was  a 
vacant  store,  and  I  thought  I  would  prefer  going  into  it  with 
our  neighbors,  to  going  to  a  little  house  some  distance  from 
any  one,  and  being  alone.  So  we  did.  There  was  Mr.  Shotwell’s, 
Mrs.  Campfield’s,  and  my  own  families.  Each  had  a  room 
upstairs  and  a  big  cookroom  down.  The  stairway  was  out-of- 
doors,  so  that  was  how  we  had  to  go  up  and  down  to  do  our 
washing  or  to  our  meals.  We,  our  own  family,  had  nothing 
but  beds  with  which  to  furnish  our  room,  but  borrowed  a  stove 
and  a  few  dishes.  With  some  boxes,  we  were  soon  very 
comfortable. 

The  next  morning  I  was  feeling  very  comfortable  and  happy 
when  Mrs.  Shotwell  told  me  that  Mr.  Kinkead  was  going  back 
to  Alexandria  with  Mr.  Campfield.  I  said,  "No,  he  is  not  going 
back  over  that  dangerous  road.”  While  we  were  talking  he 
came  to  the  door  and  called  me  out,  and  said  that  he  really  was 
going  to  see  if  he  couldn’t  get  some  of  our  things;  that  we  had 
no  clothing,  furniture,  and  not  much  money,  and  if  others  could 
go,  so  he  could  he. 

I  tried  every  way  I  could  to  persuade  him  not  to  go,  for  I 
knew  he  would  be  in  great  danger,  and  I  would  be,  Oh,  so 
lonely  and  uneasy  about  him  all  the  time  he  was  away!  But  all 
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to  no  effect.  He  shook  off  his  watch  and  gave  it  to  me,  with 
what  money  he  had.  I  knew  he  felt  that  there  was  danger,  and 
he  might  not  get  back  to  us  again.  In  about  half  an  hour’s  time 
he  drove  off  in  a  horse-team.  I  was  left  with  my  little  girls  and 
babies.  Then  I  was  very  thankful  that  there  were  several  families 
in  the  house  with  us,  although  we  were  mostly  women  and 
children — but  we  were  company  for  one  another. 

I  heard  every  day  from  my  husband,  to  let  me  know  that 
he  was  safe  and  well.  He  reached  Alexandria  in  about  three 
days,  and  found  every  thing  about  as  we  had  left  it.  Those  pigs 
that  I  had  thought  starved  to  death  had  actually  jumped  out 
over  that  high  pen,  and  were  enjoying  themselves  in  our  garden 
and  cornfield.  I  guess  they  were  glad  of  the  outbreak,  or  their 
outbreak,  so  they  could  have  full  sway. 

Mr.  Kinkead  hunted  up  his  old  wagon  wheels,  made  a  bed 
of  some  boards  off  our  house,  and  got  a  yoke  of  oxen  that  one 
of  our  neighbors  had  left  behind.  He  filled  this  wagon  with  such 
things  as  we  needed  most,  and  started  for  St.  Cloud  again,  with 
about  six  or  eight  teams  in  company.  He  reached  here  in  safety 
one  stormy  night  about  nine  o’clock.  I  had  gone  to  bed,  but  it 

did  not  take  me  long  to  tumble  out  and  give  him  a  joyful 

welcome  and  a  good  warm  supper.  We  had  quite  a  nice  little 
store  of  things  to  set  up  housekeeping  with — no  furniture  of 
course,  but  dishes,  cooking  utensils,  and  good  warm  clothes  for 
the  approaching  winter. 

He  made  one  more  trip  to  Alexandria  later  in  the  fall,  after 
the  soldiers  had  been  stationed  there,  and  got  a  few  more  things. 
He  killed  a  nice  fat  beef  we  left  there  and  brought  it  down,  and 
we  had  plenty  of  nice  fat  beef  all  winter.  The  soldiers  killed 

and  ate  our  pigs  and  chickens  and  appropriated  most  of  the 

things  we  had  left  there.  Our  cow  and  calf  we  never  heard 
from.  We  lived  in  the  store  about  a  month,  then  got  a  very 
comfortable  little  house  and  moved  into  it  before  winter  came  on. 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story.  For  I  must  tell  you  how 
we  got  along  while  Mr.  Kinkead  was  up  the  state  the  first  trip. 
Well,  one  night  we  were  awakened  about  midnight  by  awful 
screams  and  the  firing  of  guns.  I  knew  there  were  sentinels  out 
guarding  the  town.  There  was  trouble  by  this  time  from  the 
Chippewa  Tribe,  and  it  was  said  that  St.  Cloud  would  be  their 
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first  place  to  attack,  as  they  could  come  down  the  Mississippi 
River  in  their  boats.  It  was  the  order  of  the  town  that  no  guns 
should  be  fired  off  unless  there  was  trouble.  Just  after  the 
screams  and  firing  of  the  guns,  the  dogs  began  barking,  and  the 
cattle  bellowing.  As  it  is  said  that  they  can  smell  Indians  and 
always  make  such  noises  when  they  are  around,  we  felt  pretty 
sure  that  there  was  trouble  from  them. 

We  got  up,  dressed,  and  took  the  most  valuable  small  things 
that  we  could  carry,  with  the  baby’s  clothes;  and  were  all  ready 
to  try  to  hide  somewhere  if  they  came  near  us.  I  sat  by  the 
window  several  hours.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  I 
could  see  some  distance.  But  after  a  while,  all  got  quiet,  and 
near  morning,  I  saw  the  St.  Paul  mail  stage  pass  by.  Then  I 
knew  that  all  was  well.  But  I  did  not  sleep  any  that  night; 
and  in  all  my  frights,  this  was  the  greatest  one. 

Next  morning,  we  heard  that  the  howling  was  some  travelers 
who  wanted  to  cross  the  ferry.  The  boat  was  on  our  side  of  the 
river,  and  they  were  calling  the  ferryman;  and  they  fired  their 
guns  to  awaken  him.  There  had  been  a  beef  killed  that  day, 
and  the  cattle  smelled  the  blood.  That  was  what  set  them  and 
the  dogs  off.  But  we  were  terribly  frightened. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  the  town  and  refugees 
began  to  build  a  fort  near  our  place — not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  our  door.  It  was  soon  ready,  so  if  we  had  trouble 
we  could  go  there,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  stronger  than  Fort 
Ripley  or  Fort  Abercrombie.  From  fifty  to  a  hundred  men  could 
work  it,  or  a  less  number;  and  a  thousand  Indians  could  not 
take  it.  It  would  hold  a  thousand  persons.  So  we  felt  pretty 
secure  by  this  arrangement;  but  our  town  was  still  in  great 
excitement,  and  I  was  very  uneasy  about  my  husband. 

Mr.  Campfield  got  home  Friday  night  about  ten  o’clock.  He 
had  horses;  Mr.  Kinkead,  an  ox-team.  He  left  him  Thursday 
morning  at  Sauk  Center  in  company  with  Mr.  Barr  and  family, 
Mr.  Bedman  and  family,  Vandike,  Charlie  Cook,  and  Walter 
Shotwell.  Barr  and  Bedmore  had  come  down  with  us,  but  went 
back  to  stay.  When  they  got  to  Alexandria,  they  found  it  was 
not  safe  to  stay  there,  and  came  right  back  again.  Mrs.  Barr  said 
that  she  had  poison  with  her,  and  if  the  Indians  came  on  them, 
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she  intended  giving  it  to  her  girls  and  taking  it  herself.  She 
would  rather  die  than  fall  into  their  hands. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  about  my  friends,  the  Garrisons.5  They 
lived  at  White  Bear  Lake,  about  twelve  miles  below  Alexandria. 
Mr.  Kinkead  said  he  sent  them  word  the  day  he  was  down  the 
prairie  that  there  was  trouble  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  as  they 
were  on  Sioux  ground  they  had  better  come  up  to  our  house  until 
it  was  settled.  But  they  did  not  come,  and  many  anxious  thoughts 
I  had  about  them.  I  thought  they  surely  had  been  murdered. 

So  I  cannot  tell  you  my  delight  one  morning  when  I  came  out 
my  door  to  see  my  friend  coming  out  of  the  next  door  to  me. 
I  knew  a  family  of  refugees  had  moved  in  the  day  before,  but 
I  had  no  idea  who  it  was.  You  may  know  it  was  a  joyful  meeting. 
She  did  not  know  that  I  was  there  so  near  her  all  night.  I  went 
into  her  room,  and  she  told  me  that  they  had  received  Mr. 
Kinkead’s  message,  but  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger; 
and  as  their  team  had  gone  to  St.  Cloud,  they  had  no  way  of 
coming  up  to  our  settlement. 

So  they  stayed  at  home  until  Monday  evening,  when  Mr. 
Garrison,  her  husband,  was  out  on  the  prairie,  where  he  met 
a  half-breed  Indian,  who  told  him  they  must  leave  right  away 
that  night,  as  they  were  in  great  danger,  for  the  Indians  were  all 
around  them.  He,  the  half-breed,  had  been  captured  by  them, 
and  they  had  told  him  they  were  going  to  kill  him  that  night. 
But  he  had  bitten  the  ropes  in  two  with  which  they  had  him 
bound,  and  made  his  escape.  He  was  almost  starved.  Mr. 
Garrison  took  him  home  with  him  and  gave  him  his  supper;  then 
started  with  his  wife  and  child,  in  company  with  him,  for  their 
nearest  neighbors,  about  six  miles. 

It  was  a  very  tiresome  walk  through  the  prairie  grass.  It 
was  as  high  as  their  knees,  and  wet  with  the  heavy  dews  of 
Minnesota.  They  reached  their  destination  in  safety,  almost  worn 
out.  But  what  a  disappointment  awaited  them!  The  family  had 
left.  There  was  no  one  there. 

5.  Oscar  E.  Garrison  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Garrison,  a  civil  engineer,  native  of 
New  York,  who  came  to  Minnesota  in  1850  from  Illinois,  moved  to  White  Bear 
Lake  in  1861.  After  the  Sioux  uprising  he  remained  at  St.  Cloud  where  he  was 
noted  for  his  professional  work.  He  died  in  1886  at  61  years  of  age. 
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They  were  so  tired  that  they  concluded  to  stay  all  night  in 
the  house.  The  half-breed  said,  “No,  it  is  not  safe.  If  you  will 
stay,  I  must  leave  you”.  This  he  did.  They  lay  down  on  the 
floor  to  rest.  They  had  lain  there  but  a  short  time  when  Mrs. 
Garrison  heard  a  sound  like  some  one  snoring.  She  awoke 
Mr.  Garrison,  and  they  started  on  again,  he  carrying  the  boy  in 
a  blanket  on  his  back. 

They  had  gone  about  half  a  mile  when  she  stopped  and  told 
her  husband  that  she  smelled  Indians.  They  have  such  a  wild, 
dirty  smell!  You  can  smell  them  some  distance  off.  A  few  steps 
farther  on  they  came  to  an  Indian  encampment.  They  were 
fortunately  all  asleep  around  their  campfires,  and  did  not  hear 
my  friends.  They  made  a  very  narrow  escape,  especially  as  they 
had  their  dog  with  them.  Mr.  Garrison  caught  it  and  took  his 
knife  and  cut  its  throat.  Then  they  crossed  and  recrossed  their 
paths  many  times  so  they  could  not  be  tracked. 

They  went  several  miles  further  on  until  they  came  to  a 
clump  of  bushes  and  trees.  There  they  stayed  until  the  next 
evening.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Garrison  climbed  a  tree  and  saw 
the  Indians  at  the  house  where  they  had  stopped  the  night  before 
loading  their  ponies  with  such  things  as  they  wanted.  On  looking 
in  the  direction  of  their  own  home,  he  saw  it  in  flames.  They 
had  brought  nothing  away  with  them — not  even  a  piece  of  bread 
— as  they  intended  going  back  the  next  morning.  Sister’s  book, 
"Tent  Life”  and  Em’s  "Day  Dawn  in  Africa”  were  there.  I  had 
loaned  her  these  to  read. 

They  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day,  only  a  few  nuts  they  found 
under  the  trees,  and  these  Mr.  Garrison  had  to  open  with  his 
knife.  He  was  afraid  to  make  a  noise  in  cracking  them. 

After  it  got  dark  they  started  on  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
travelled  all  night.  The  next  morning  they  came  to  a  potato  field. 
They  dug  some,  made  a  fire,  and  roasted  them — expecting  every 
minute  that  the  Indians  would  pounce  down  upon  them.  But 
they  were  so  nearly  starved  that  they  thought  they  would  venture. 

They  made  their  breakfast  in  safety,  however,  and  started  on. 
They  soon  saw  a  log  cabin  only  a  short  distance  ahead  of  them, 
and  ventured  to  it.  There  they  found  a  kind-hearted  German 
man,  who  kindly  took  them  in  until  evening,  when  they  started 
on  their  tramp  again,  and  reached  the  state  road  by  the  next 
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morning.  There  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  conveyance  to 
St.  Cloud,  and  in  getting  a  room  next-door  to  me.  We  became 
very  warm  friends,  and  it  was  at  their  home  that  I  spent  my 
last  night  in  Minnesota. 

They  did  not  see  the  half-breed  any  more  until  one  day  after 
they  had  been  in  St.  Cloud  for  some  time.  He  was  arrested,  and 
was  thought  to  be  a  spy;  but  Mr.  Garrison  knew  him  and  told 
who  he  was,  and  how  kind  he  had  been  to  them.  So  he  was 
released. 

We  never  went  back  to  Alexandria.  We  stayed  in  St.  Cloud 
a  year  and  a  half.  The  next  fall  Cousin  Mary6  came  and  spent 
nearly  a  year  with  me.  In  the  spring,  we  moved  out  on  the 
Main  Prairie,  but  were  only  there  a  short  time  when  my  husband 
died  very  suddenly.  There  I  was — so  far  from  my  home  and 
friends  with  my  little  family.  I  had  lost  my  baby  I  had  at  the  time 
we  left  Alexandria,  but  I  had  another  sweet  little  fellow,  about 
two  months  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  "Charlie  Boy”. 

Sister  Em7  came  to  me  the  day  after  Mr.  Kinkead’s  death.7a 
I  did  not  know  she  was  on  her  way,  and  was  very  glad  to  see  her. 
She  and  Mary  were  a  great  comfort  to  me  in  my  sad  trial.  The 
neighbors  were  very  kind  indeed. 

We  moved  back  into  St.  Cloud  and  stayed  there  about  a  year. 
Then  we  left  for  dear  old  Delaware;  and  I  have  no  more  desire 
to  try  frontier  life;  although  I  had  many  happy  as  well  as 
sad  days  there. 

Clara  Janvier  Kinkead 
*  *  *  * 

The  team  of  oxen  with  which  the  Kinkeads  made  their  flight 
from  Alexandria  to  St.  Cloud  had  been  bought  by  George 
Kinkead  from  Charles  Cook  Sr.,  for  seventy  dollars,  a  short  time 
before  the  Indian  uprising.  They  were  described  by  Clara  as 
"the  best  and  largest  oxen  in  the  Alexandria  settlement.”  Charles 

6.  Mary  Janvier  who  married  I.  Alston  Harman. 

7.  Emma  Janvier  who  married  Armour  Douglass  in  1869. 

7a.  George  B.  Kinkead  was  killed  in  an  accident  while  helping  to  build  a 
log  house. 
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Cook  of  London,  England,  had  come  to  America  some  years 
earlier  as  a  member  of  an  English  fur-trading  company.  He  had 
lived  in  Canada  before  coming  with  his  family  to  Alexandria 
about  the  time  the  townsite  company  was  organized. 

At  Alexandria  the  Cooks  were  close  neighbors  and  friends 
of  the  Kinkeads.  They  had  left  Alexandria  early  in  August, 
1862,  just  before  the  Sioux  uprising  and  stopped  for  a  short  stay 
at  St.  Paul,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  being  on  the  first  lap  of  their  return 
journey  to  England.  But  Charles  Jr.,  their  oldest  son,  then  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  at  St.  Cloud  living  with  the  Kinkeads 
soon  after  they  had  moved  from  the  store  into  the  comfortable 
little  house.  He  slept  downstairs  on  the  lounge  and  was  regarded 
by  Clara  as  a  very  pleasing  and  helpful  young  man.  He  was  very 
much  interested  in  Clara  Janvier  Kinkead’s  younger  sister  Emma 
Janvier,  from  a  daguerreotype  portrait  of  her  and  her  letters  to 
Clara  from  New  Castle,  Delaware.  He  sent  her  his  love  in  the 
one  surviving  letter  during  his  stay  with  the  Kinkeads. 

Fanny  Cook,  sister  of  Charles,  also  visited  her  Alexandria 
friends  at  St.  Cloud  while  her  brother  was  there.  She  stayed 
with  the  Barrs  who  were  the  Kinkeads’  nearest  neighbors  there. 
Both  Charles  Cook  Jr.,  and  his  sister  Fanny,  later  returned  to 
Alexandria,  where  Charles  made  crayon  drawings  of  local  home¬ 
steads,  the  stockade  built  by  soldiers  on  the  townsite  and  other 
points  of  interest,  and  his  sister  married  James  H.  VanDyke. 

An  effort  to  find  the  present  ownership  and  whereabouts  of 
Charles  Cook’s  original  drawings  has  been  unsuccessful,  so  the 
illustrations  for  this  book  (page  22a)  were  taken  from  repro¬ 
ductions  in  Judge  Constant  Larson’s  History  of  Douglas  and 
Grant  Counties .8 

The  site  of  the  home  to  which  the  Kinkeads  moved  from 
St.  Cloud  has  not  been  discovered.  The  "Charlie  boy’’  of  Clara’s 
story,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  J.  Kinkead,  is  remembered  to  have 
said  that  his  mother  kept  her  Minnesota  property  for  some  years 
after  she  came  back  to  Delaware.  He  knew  of  course  where  that 
property  was  and  probably  visited  it  on  one  of  his  trips  through 
Minnesota,  but  after  Dr.  Kinkead’s  death  his  daughter  found  no 

8.  B.  F.  Bowen  and  Company,  Indianapolis,  publishers  of  the  History,  have 
long  been  out  of  business,  and  no  successor  has  been  found. 
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record  of  her  grandparents’  last  property  in  Minnesota,  acquired 
after  the  family  fled  to  St.  Cloud  in  1862.  And  to  date  of  printing 
no  information  is  available  from  Alexandria,  county  seat  of 
Douglas  County,  concerning  Kinkead  property  in  that  county. 
The  registers  of  deeds  in  nearby  counties  have  searched  their 
records  without  finding  the  names  of  George  or  Clara  Kinkead, 
so  the  site  on  the  "main  prairie"  must  have  been  in  Douglas 
County. 

An  answer  to  the  question  probably  lies  in  the  invaluable 
Douglas  County  History  written  by  the  late  Judge  Constand 
Larson,  (with  whom  Dr.  Kirkead  talked  at  Alexandria  in  1940). 
In  Judge  Larson’  book  there  is  mention  of  the  taking  of  land  on 
Section  8  in  1863  by  Laura  A.  Kinkead  which  must  be  error  in 
recording  or  misreading.  For  there  was  no  Laura  A.  in  the 
Kinkead  family.  The  further  statement  that  George  B.  Kinkead9 
was  a  settler  near  Evansville,  points  to  Clara  J.  Kinkead  and  her 
husband.  A  look  at  the  property  deeds  might  change  the  picture, 
but  the  Evansville  region  fits  the  circumstances.  The  "town" 
was  then  a  stage  station  between  Alexandria  and  Fort  Aber¬ 
crombie  on  the  new  route.  There  the  rolling  prairie  for  miles 
was  exceedingly  beautiful  "with  wild  flowers  of  a  thousand 
brilliant  or  quiet  hues.’’ 

This  description  was  written  by  a  traveler,  member  of  an 
exploring  party  that  stopped  at  Alexandria  in  the  summer  of 
1859  while  the  stage  route  was  still  being  cleared.  Commenting 
on  the  people  at  Alexandria  he  wrote:  "If  the  pioneers  were 
all  of  the  kind  which  have  founded  Alexandria,  civilization  and 
refinement  would  travel  west  as  fast  as  settlements,  instead  of 
being  about  a  decade  behind.’’10 


9.  Without  the  family  record  that  George  B.  Kinkead  built  the  log  house 
known  as  the  ''Kinkead  house”  at  Alexandria,  the  historian  was  not  able  to  connect 
George  B.  with  Alexander  and  William,  his  brothers,  who  chose  and  founded 
that  town  site. 

10.  Manton  Marble,  ''Red  River  and  Beyond,”  Harpers  Magazine  (New  York) 
XXI  (1860),  302. 
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4. 


Alexander  and  William  Kinkead 


In  The  Civil  War  and  Later 


.exander  Kinkead  enlisted  in  the  Second  Minnesota  Battery 


£\.  of  Light  Artillery  in  the  winter  of  1861-62  for  three  years  or 
the  duration  of  the  War.  Before  the  battalion  left  Fort  Snelling, 
Alexander  had  been  promoted  to  first  sergeant.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  sergeant  to  second  lieutenant,  October  17,  1862  and 
to  first  lieutenant,  September  18,  1864  and  was  appointed  "A.  A. 
Quartermaster”  by  specal  order  October  17,  1864.1  The  Battery 
embarked  at  Fort  Snelling  on  the  Mississippi,  April  21st,  1862, 
for  St.  Louis,  was  trained  and  equipped  there  and  left  on  the 
steamer  Warsaw,  May  21st,  for  Pittsburg  Landing.2  He  was 
mustered  out  August  16,  1865. 

Aside  from  this  bare  war  record  and  his  return  to  Minnesota 
when  the  war  was  over,  to  live  in  Sauk  Center  Township,  Steams 
County,  little  has  been  found  about  Alexander’s  life  after  his 
enlistment  in  the  war.  Neither  the  name  of  his  wife’s  family  nor 
the  date  of  her  death,  nor  children  of  Alexander  and  Cordelia 
appear  in  the  family  papers.  At  some  time  he  moved  to  California 
and  was  there  for  a  good  many  years  preceding  his  death  at 
Ventura,  June  14,  1908. 

William  Kinkead  was  mustered  into  the  Second  Minnesota 
Battery  of  Light  Artillery,  August  13,  1862.  He  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  February  6,  1863;  exchanged  May  1863;  transferred  to  the 

1.  Minnesota  War  Records  Commission,  Minnesota  in  the  Civil  and  Indian 
Wars  1861-1865  (St.  Paul,  1890),  666. 

2.  Ibid,  654. 
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Adjutant  General’s  office  at  Washington,  April  4,  1864.3  The 
following  information  concerning  the  remainder  of  his  life  is 
in  the  form  of  an  editorial  obituary4  in  the  St.  Cloud  ]ournal, 
May  28,  1868. 


William  Kinkead 

"Died  of  consumption  on  Friday,  the  2 2d  inst.  May,  at  his  residence 
in  St.  Cloud,  Mr.  William  Kinkead  aged  32  years. 

Mr.  Kinkead  was  born  in  Elkton,  Maryland,  Dec.  3d,  1835.  Came 
to  this  State  in  1856,  and  in  conjunction  with  others  located  the  town 
of  Alexandria,  organized  Douglas  County  and  with  his  characteristic 
energy  assisted  as  commissioner  to  open  the  highway  across  the  State 
from  St.  Cloud  to  Red  River.  He  was  the  first  to  cultivate  land  in 
that  county,  and  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  foster  immigration  and 
develop  the  country.  He  manifested  his  ardent  patriotism  by  enlisting 
in  the  service  of  his  country  in  1862,  in  the  2d  Minnesota  Battery; 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Stone  River  and  several  other 
engagements.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  January,  1863,  while  on  a 
scout,  and  after  suffering  severe  hardships  for  six  weeks  in  the 
Southern  prisons,  in  one  of  which  he  had  his  first  hemorrhage;  was 
afterwards  exchanged  and  sent  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  with  his  health 
fatally  impaired. 

Becoming  somewhat  restored  he  was  placed  as  Chief  Clerk  in  the 
hospital  for  returned  prisoners  of  war,  and  soon  after,  transferred  to 
the  Adjutant  General’s  office  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington. 
Being  discharged  from  the  service,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Minnesota  to  look  after  the  interests  of  sick  and  wounded  Minne¬ 
sota  soldiers.  He  was  active  and  zealous  in  attending  to  his  duties, 
and  made  arrangements  with  the  lines  of  telegraphic  communication 
between  Washington  and  Annapolis  to  be  immediately  informed  of 
every  arrival  of  exchanged  prisoners;  and  no  matter  when  the  sum¬ 
mons  came,  whether  by  night  or  day,  in  sunshine  or  storm,  he  would 
hasten  to  the  point  designated,  and  like  the  good  Samaritan,  bind  up 
the  wounds  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  Minnesota’s  gallant  but  suffering 
sons.  From  rank  to  rank,  he  would  pass  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  until 
the  last  had  been  found  and  cared  for,  when  he  would  again  return 
to  Washington  to  attend  to  his  official  duties,  and  before  having  time 
to  recruit  his  exhausted  energies,  would  again  be  called  to  another 
point  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  poor  victims  to  rebel 
barbarities.  Minnesota  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  untiring 
devotion  to  her  soldiers.  And  all  this  he  did  without  remuneration 
or  hope  of  reward,  actuated  solely  by  pure  love  of  the  work  and  desire 

3.  Ibid,  667. 

4.  Furnished  by  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  from  its  series  of  Scrap 
Books,  I. 
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of  doing  good.  In  the  midst  of  these  arduous  duties  poor  Will’s 
health  utterly  failed,  and  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  returning  to 
Minnesota  to  repair  his  shattered  constitution; — but  alas!  too  late, 
consumption  had  taken  hold  of  him  and  he  came  only  to  die. 

An  intimate  friend,  one  whom  we  knew  many  years,  a  brother 
endeared  to  us  by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship,  we  ever  found  him 
as  one  possessing  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  A  young  man 
of  unquestionable  integrity  and  rare  ability,  strong  in  his  affections, 
just  and  impartial  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow  man,  with  a 
heart  full  of  kindness  and  generosity  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
won  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.” 
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Clara  Janvier  Kinkead 

In  Delaware  1865-1921 


When  Clara  Janvier  Kinkead  came  back  to  New  Castle  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer  of  18651,  her  mother’s  house¬ 
hold  was  much  as  she  left  it  at  the  end  of  June,  I860,  except 
that  her  young  brother  Charles2  was  away  at  work.  She  faced  the 
same  problem  that  her  mother  Ann  Cleaver  Janvier  had  faced 
in  Clara’s  childhood  at  the  death  of  Edward  G.  Janvier,  who  had 
supported  his  large  family  in  comfort  on  their  farm  near 
Glasgow.  Many  of  the  Cleaver  and  Janvier  familes  in  the  county 
and  at  New  Castle  were  of  substantial  means  in  the  1850’s  and 
between  them  with  their  strong  family  feeling  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  taken  her  and  her  children  into  their  several 
households.  But  Clara’s  mother  kept  her  family  together  and  by 
her  own  work  and  the  small  means  she  had  from  her  husband’s 
estate  maintained  her  own  household.  In  her  later  life  earnings 
of  her  daughters  and  small  bequests  to  her  and  to  them,  left  by 
relatives,  gave  her  the  leisure  she  had  earned. 

Clara  Janvier  Kinkead  followed  her  mother’s  example  as  a 
matter  of  course.  How  well  qualified  she  was  in  personality  and 
ability  for  that  role  is  portrayed  in  what  she  wrote  of  her  Minne¬ 
sota  experiences  (Chapter  3). 

At  New  Castle  in  the  summer  of  1865,  with  her  two  step¬ 
daughters,  Amy,  aged  1 5  and  Ginnie,  1 3  years,  and  her  two  sons, 
John  Spotswood,  5  years,  and  Charles  Janvier,  a  baby  of  16 
months,  she  found  a  heart-warming  affection  and  the  eagerness 
of  family,  relatives,  and  friends  to  have  her  stay  among  them. 

1.  Her  baby,  Charles  Janvier  Kinkead,  was  baptized  July  1,  1865  at  New 
Castle  by  the  Reverend  John  B.  Spotswood  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

2.  Charles  Edward  Janvier  1842-1912,  who  married  Emma  Cole  in  1871. 
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But  she  had  also  their  respect  for  her  decision  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  home  for  herself  and  the  children  where  she  and  they 
would  be  on  their  own. 

How  she  came  to  choose  the  delightful  country  village  of 
Camden  in  Kent  County,  not  far  from  Dover,  is  not  now  certain. 
But  it  is  probable  that  relatives  and  friends  or  both  (the  Cleavers 
and  Janviers  were  related  to  many  families  throughout  the  state) 
knew  of  a  small  property  there  available  for  lease,  that  would 
suit  her  plans.  The  same  merchant  sense  combined  with  integrity 
that  had  characterized  many  members  of  the  Cleaver  and  Janvier 
families,  enabled  her  to  conduct  a  small  notion  store  successfully, 
and  she  told  her  grand-daughters  when  they  were  grown  that 
how  well  the  hens  laid  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  parents’ 
education. 

Camden  was  more  than  40  miles  south  of  New  Castle,  but 
both  were  on  a  railroad  completed  through  the  length  of  the 
state  in  1856.  By  the  1870’s  the  railroad’s  little  stations  and 
passenger  trains  formed  centers  of  social  life  among  farm  and 
village  people.  Without  respect  to  financial  status  or  social 
standing  in  the  narrow  sense,  they  were  natives  met  through  the 
convenience  of  the  common  carrier.  "Cousin  John”  who  might 
be  a  wealthy  peach  grower,  or  "Cousin  Sue”  who  might  be 
village  "help,”  or  the  trainmen  who  were  also  "local,”  could  be 
depended  upon  to  deliver  a  child  from  the  hands  of  his  mother  at 
one  station  to  those  of  his  grandmother  or  uncle  or  aunt  at  an¬ 
other,  and  to  deliver  a  parcel  or  a  message  the  same  way. 

Through  the  late  Dr.  Charles  J.  Kinkead  of  Wilmington  (the 
baby  of  the  ’70’s,  a  native  of  Minnesota)  who  married  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  farmer  of  the  Camden  neighborhood, 
his  friends  heard  accounts  of  Camden  days  redolent  of  a  happy 
childhood.3 

Clara’s  children  went  to  a  local  school  and  academy,  to  New 
Castle  for  their  secondary  education  and  then  to  college.  After 
her  step-daughters,  Amelia  and  Virginia  were  married  and  her 

3.  One  of  the  things  he  liked  to  tell  about,  was  the  belief  among  the  children 
of  Camden  that  when  anyone  of  them  grew  tall  enough  to  reach  a  chink  in  the 
brick  wall  of  the  Friends’  Meeting  House,  a  wish  made  with  fingers  in  the  chink 
would  come  true.  A  wish  made  by  a  child  who  had  to  be  lifted  up  by  an  older 
child  to  reach  the  chink  didn't  count.  But  innumerable  "countless”  wishes 
were  made. 
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sons  were  educated,  she  lived  with  her  sisters  and  Mary  A. 
Kinkead  at  New  Castle.  Mary  Janvier  taught  school  for  many 
years.  Matilda  Janvier  and  Mary  Kinkead  had  returned  to  their 
"mantua-making”  or  dressmaking  after  both  returned  from 
Minnesota,  and  sometime  later  (Mrs.  Ann  Cleaver  Janvier  had 
died  in  1875)  had  a  notion  store  in  the  frame  dwelling  house, 
106  Delaware  Street,  where  they  and  Mary  Janvier  lived.  In 
1891  these  three  women  bought  as  tenants  in  common,  a  plot  of 
ground  on  the  same  side  of  Delaware  Street  several  blocks  west, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets,  from  Henry  W.  Frazer  and  his 
wife.  It  was  formerly  part  of  the  property  of  the  late  Judge 
George  Gray,  which  adjoined  to  the  east.  On  this  plot  Mary 
Kinkead  and  Matilda  and  Mary  Janvier  built  a  frame  dwelling 
with  a  small  store  in  front  and  a  long  garden  at  the  back. 

Mary  A.  Kinkead  died  in  1903,  leaving  her  one-third  interest 
to  the  others  and  her  personal  property  to  her  nieces  and  nephews 
— children  of  her  brother  George  B.  Kinkead  and  of  her  sister 
Amelia  Kinkead  Polk,  to  her  great  nieces  and  to  Clara  Janvier 
Kinkead.  Mary  Janvier  died  in  1907  and  Matilda  not  until  1915. 
She  and  Clara  Janvier  Kinkead  had  lived  for  some  years  on 
Second  Street  in  one  of  New  Castle’s  historic  houses  opposite  the 
town  hall  and  south  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  that  Clara’s 
ancestors  had  a  large  part  in  building  and  supporting.  When 
Matilda  Janvier  died  in  1915  in  this  last  New  Castle  home  of  the 
daughters  of  Edward  G.  Janvier  and  his  wife  Ann  Cleaver,  Clara 
Janvier  Kinkead,  then  seventy-nine  years  old  and  still  possessed 
of  her  life-long  strong  and  pleasing  personality  and  keen  mind, 
went  to  live  with  her  younger  son  the  late  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Kinkead  at  Ninth  and  Washington  Streets  in  Wilmington.  Her 
older  son,  John  Spotswood  Kinkead,  died  the  next  year.  Trained 
in  finance,  he  had  been  in  charge  of  auditing  departments  of 
western  railroads,  and  had  lived,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  Ruth, 
mostly  in  Denver  and  in  California.  Clara  died  October  4,  1921, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery  at  New  Castle. 

Edward  G.  Janvier,  Clara’s  father  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Philip  Janvier  who  was  the  son  of  Francis  I  and  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  American  family — Thomas  I  of  New  Castle. 
Philip  (1751-1822)  married  in  1784  Rebecca  Golden,  daughter 
of  John  Golden  one  of  the  founders  of  Old  Drawyers  Presby- 
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terian  Church  in  St.  Georges  Hundred.  The  Golden  family,  of 
English  heritage,  were  early  settlers  in  that  hundred.  In  1788, 
Philip,  Clara’s  grandfather,  bought  28  acres  of  the  farm  formerly 
belonging  to  William  Golden  "three  miles  north  of  Cantwell’s 
Bridge’’  (Odessa)  "by  the  old  King’s  road  from  St.  Georges  to 
Drawyers  Bridge,’’  and  bounded  in  part  by  "the  Manor  Cart 
Road.’’  This  was  the  location  of  the  "Trap”  later  named 
McDonough.  He  was  a  master  bricklayer  who  built  many  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  houses  in  New  Castle  County  including  his  own 
"mansion.”  In  1816  he  bought  from  John  Golden  a  larger  tract, 
with  houses  and  improvements,  146  acres  adjoining  his  small  farm. 

Philip  Janvier  died  in  1822,  leaving  the  28  acre  farm  and  his 
"mansion  house”  to  his  wife  for  her  lifetime,  together  with  its 
furnishings  including  silver,  and  specified  that  she  should  have 
his  "best  riding  horse  and  riding  chair  or  carriage.”  His  children 
were  to  inherit  this  property  after  her  death  and  meanwhile  the 
remainder  of  his  estate.  The  larger  farm  and  his  New  Castle 
property  were  to  be  sold  as  soon  as  convenient  for  division  of 
the  proceeds  among  them,  or  if  one  or  more  of  his  sons  wished 
to  buy,  they  were  to  have  "decided  preference  at  a  fair  and 
equitable  price.” 

Philip’s  oldest  son  John  became  the  owner  of  the  larger  farm 
and  also  later  of  the  Philip  Janvier  homestead.  No  deeds  follow¬ 
ing  Philip’s  death  are  recorded  in  the  name  of  his  youngest  son, 
Edward  G.,  and  other  records  indicate  that  he  remained  on  the 
home  farm  until  1845,  when  he  bought  for  $6, 250,  from  William 
McNamee  and  his  wife,  a  farmhouse  and  tract  of  land  about  a 
mile  east  of  Glasgow  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  to  New  Castle. 

So  until  she  was  nine  years  old,  Clara  Janvier  must  have  lived 
on  her  grandfather  Philip’s  farm  at  McDonough  and  attended 
Old  Drawyers  with  her  father  and  mother  who  had  been  members 
there  since  1832. 

When  her  parents  moved  to  the  Glasgow  road  farm  in  Pen- 
cader  Hundred  they  became  members  of  Pencader  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Glasgow.  Ann  Cleaver  Janvier  was  buried  there  in  the 
plot  with  her  husband,  their  older  sons  and  youngest  daughter 
Emma  (wife  of  Armour  Douglass),  who  died  in  1890.  Her 
other  daughters  and  Mary  A.  Kinkead  were  buried  at  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Cemetery  at  New  Castle. 
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6. 


The  Kinkead  Families 

In  Delaware  and  Maryland 

Origin  in  Europe  and  Migration 

The  family  or  clan  from  which  the  Kinkead’s  in  America  are 
descended,  had  its  origin  in  Sterlingshire,  Scotland,  where 
according  to  tradition  in  some  of  its  branches,  the  first  Laird  of 
Kyncade  was  created  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Among  noted 
owners  of  Kyncade  lands  in  the  following  centuries  were  Robert 
de  Kyncade  in  the  parish  of  Campsie  in  the  year  1450,  Patrick 
and  George  in  1475.  David  was  bailie  of  Edinburg  in  1467. 
Thomas  was  recorded  nearly  a  century  later,  1545.  James 
Kincaid  was  notary  at  Kilchoan  in  1609  with  Alexander  Kincaid 
as  his  "Servitor.”1 

The  name  is  believed  by  some  scholars  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  word  Ceauncath  meaning  head  or  front  of  the 
battle.  From  the  sixteenth  century  the  spelling  in  Scotland  has 
been  Kincaid,  although  some  families  emigrating  directly  from 
Scotland  spelled  the  name  Kinkead.  These  two  spellings  are  the 
usual  ones  among  their  American  descendants,  the  most  frequent 
variation  being  Kinkaid.  Clerks  in  public  offices  and  census  takers 
of  the  earlier  decades  often  wrote  phonetic  versions  such  as 
Kinkade,  Kincade,  Kenkade  and  Kenkead. 

Common  given  names  of  early  Kincaids:  Robert,  George, 
David,  Thomas,  and  James,  along  with  John,  Joseph  and  William 
and  the  more  unusual  Alexander  appear  with  clanish  regularity  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  names  among  groups  of  Kincaid 
families  that  migrated  to  America  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  among  their  descendants. 

1.  George  F.  Black,  The  Surnames  of  Scotland,  (New  York,  1946),  349. 
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The  Scotch  Irish 


By  1680  a  number  of  Kincaids  had  left  Scotland  and  joined 
the  communities  of  Scots  then  settled  in  the  Ulster  region  of 
northern  Ireland.2  In  Ireland  where  the  Scots  maintained  their 
ardent  Presbyterian  faith,  they  suffered  persecution  as  dissenters 
from  the  established  church  of  England.  And  being  good  hus¬ 
bandmen  and  thrifty  craftsmen,  they  were  oppressed  by  the  land¬ 
lord  system  and  by  the  English  restrictions  against  weaving  and 
other  craft  industries.  When  the  Scots  were  driven  to  rebellion, 
Kincaids  were  in  the  battles.  Many  of  the  Scottish  survivors 
among  the  active  rebels  were  shot  or  hung,  or  were  sold  in  the 
English  colonies  as  servants  for  terms  of  14  years. 

In  one  of  the  latter  groups  was  a  John  Kincaid,  deported  to 
Barbadoes  in  1687  along  with  twenty  other  men  and  women.3 
In  1742,  the  Reverend  John  Kinkead,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,4  could  have  been  the 
John  from  the  Barbadoes  who  had  been  deported  rather  than 
shot  because  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  free  in  the  colonies  after 
his  term  was  served.  For  deportation  into  penal  service  was  not 
a  social  or  professional  handicap  to  a  good  Scot  who  had  defended 
his  faith  and  his  civil  rights.  Often  the  colonial  families  who 
bought  his  services  started  him  upon  a  successful  career.  Another 
Kinkead  deported  during  the  persecution  of  Presbyterians  and 
their  exclusion  from  civil  office  in  Ireland  in  the  early  1700’s, 
was  an  Alexander,  who  received  a  bequest  of  four  years  release 
from  the  penal  term  of  service,  by  the  will  of  James  Auld  of 
Talbot  County,  Maryland,  1722. 

Emigration  to  America  of  large  numbers  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
from  Londonderry,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone  and  Antrim, 
corresponded  with  the  periods  of  disturbed  conditions  at  home, 
the  1720’s,  1740’s  and  1750’s,  and  the  1770’s.  The  great  bulk  of 
all  these  emigrants  came  to  the  Delaware  River  ports.  In  some 

2.  George  Blackburn  Kinkead,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  a  letter  (1934)  to 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Kinkead  of  Wilmington,  gave  a  brief  summary  of  his  study  of  the 
Kinkead  family  in  Europe. 

3.  Charles  A.  Hanna,  The  Scotch  Irish  or  the  Scot  in  North  Britain,  North 
Ireland  and  America,  New  York,  1902. 

4.  The  only  information  found  concerning  the  Reverend  John  Kinkead  is  that 
he  was  born  in  Ireland  of  Scottish  parents  and  may  have  been  related  to  Samuel 
Kinkead  who  settled  at  Windham,  N.  H.  about  1745. 
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years,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  ships  with  emigrants  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  arrived  almost  daily  at  New  Castle,  Wilmington,  and 
Philadelphia.5 

There  were  Kinkead  families  among  them  who  spread  out 
from  the  ports  of  arrival  through  southern  Pennsylvania,  northern 
Delaware  and  northeastern  Maryland.  In  New  Castle  County, 
Delaware,  Cecil  County,  Maryland  and  the  bordering  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  approach  of  the  Revolution,  Scotch-Irish 
families  even  those  recently  arrived,  were  quick  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  in  civil  action  and  military  service.  These 
Scotch-Irish  with  the  Kinkeads  among  them,  in  their  several 
periods  of  settlement,  seem  to  have  come  with  sufficient  means  to 
establish  themselves  in  a  new  country.  They  contributed  to  these 
communities  by  their  crafts,6  as  weavers,  cordwainers,  masons, 
joiners,  clerks,  watch  and  clockmakers,  wheelwrights,  and 
farmers.  As  most  of  them  acquired  land  and  farmed  in  addition 
to  exercising  their  crafts  their  share  in  developing  the  local 
economy  was  large  and  they  were  well  able  to  support  the 
churches  and  schools  they  prized.7 

From  these  regions  many  individuals  and  families  migrated 
to  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  further 
west,  often  to  join  kin  who  had  come  to  America  in  the  earlier 
migrations,  or  who  were  just  arriving. 

By  1790  when  the  first  United  States  census  was  taken  there 
were  58  heads  of  families  named  Kincaid  (in  nine  different 
spellings)  scattered  through  the  Atlantic  seaboard  states.  These 
do  not  include  the  several  Delaware  families,  for  the  Delaware 
census  schedules  of  1790  were  destroyed  when  the  British  burned 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  during  the  War  of  1812.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  schedules,  also  burned,  were  replaced  from  assessment 

5.  Henry  Jones  Ford,  The  Scotch-Irish  in  America  (Princeton  1915),  chapters 
V  and  IX  for  interesting  accounts  of  migrations  to  Delaware  River  region.  Few 
lists  of  these  immigrants  by  name  and  date  can  be  found.  (Naturalization  lists, 
the  lists  of  immigrants  from  countries  outside  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
who  were  required  to  sign  an  oath  of  allegiance  upon  arrival,  are  of  record.) 

6.  There  were  complaints  in  the  north  of  Ireland  at  one  period  that  the  Scotch- 
Irish  emigrants  had  drained  away  one-fourth  of  its  trading  cash  and  a  like  pro¬ 
portion  of  manufacturing  people — Ibid.,  202. 

7.  In  Delaware,  A  History  of  the  First  State  (ed.  H.  Clay  Reed,  New  York, 
1947)  I,  79,  John  A.  Monroe  in  his  chapter,  "The  Eve  of  the  Revolution”  and  the 
following  chapter  on  the  Revolution  gives  the  best  short,  informative  picture  of  life 
in  Delaware  at  the  period. 
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records,  and  Virginia  with  12  Kinkead  heads  of  families  and 
Pennsylvania  with  26,  were  the  chief  centers  of  Kinkead  residence. 

Pencader  Hundred  Kinkeads 

The  earliest  Kinkead  family  recorded  in  Delaware  in  surviv¬ 
ing  property  deeds,  wills,  and  other  papers  is  that  of  William 
Kinkead  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  of  Pencader  Hundred.8  Their  land 
was  near  Iron  Hill  on  the  earliest  post  road  from  Christiana 
Bridge  to  Head  of  Elk  (Elkton).  They  had  sons  John,  James, 
Thomas  and  Joseph;  daughters  Rebecca,  Ann,  Sarah  and  Jane. 

In  1758,  the  oldest  son,  John,  then  sick  and  weak  in  body 
but  of  sound  mind,  made  his  will  leaving  his  cow  and  five  sheep, 
his  "plantation  and  tract  of  land”  on  the  post  road  next  to  his 
father’s,  and  presumably  his  inn,  to  his  brother  James,  but  direct¬ 
ing  that  his  mother  Sarah,  should  enjoy  the  "profits”  of  his 
estate  during  her  lifetime.  He  appointed  his  father  William, 
sole  executor. 

Nothing  has  been  found  concerning  William’s  arrival  in 
Delaware,  but  as  he  and  his  family  of  grown  sons  and  daughters 
were  well  established  landholders  in  the  1750’s  and  1760’s,  he 
may  have  come  as  early  as  the  1730’s  or  earlier.  The  deeds  for 
his  property  that  descended  to  his  widow  at  his  death  in  1763, 
if  recorded,  were  in  one  of  the  last  volumes  of  county  records.  He 
had  other  land  for  which  "land  rent”  was  paid  to  John  Evans. 

In  1759,  the  year  before  his  son  John’s  death,  William  had 
trouble  with  one  of  his  neighbors.  Nathaniel  Evans  produced 
witnesses  before  a  grand  jury,  two  of  whom  put  themselves  in 
a  ludicrous  position  by  claiming  to  have  watched  Kinkead  hold 
a  burning  stick  against  the  "log  mansion  house”  of  Evans  until 
it  caught  fire  and  burned  down.  The  jury  ignored  the  charge.9 

William’s  Estate  was  settled  by  James  James  of  Pencader 
Hundred,  as  administrator.  No  inventory  of  property  is  filed  with 
the  administration  account  in  the  State  Archives  at  Dover.  The 

8.  Hundreds  were  the  early  colonial  tax  and  election  districts  within  a  county 
and  are  retained  as  such  in  Delaware  with  some  modifications  in  boundaries  and 
functions.  Pencader  Hundred  extends  north  and  south  with  the  watershed  of  the 
peninsula  along  the  Delaware-Maryland  boundary  from  a  short  distance  north  of 
Iron  Hill  to  a  similar  distance  south  of  Summit  Bridge. 

9.  The  original  paper,  marked  Ignoramus,  by  the  foreman  of  the  jury  is 
owned  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware. 
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expense  account  included  an  item  for  settling  with  the  Orphans’ 
Court;10  also  fees  of  £2  to  Thomas  McKean,  funeral  charges 
£1:16:2  to  Joseph  Thomas;  windingsheet  12  shillings;  case  of  a 
coffin  to  Thomas  Lewis,  £1;  for  digging  grave,  four  shillings 
sixpence  to  Francis  Moore. 

By  her  will  proved  June  7,  1773,  Sarah  Kinkead,  widow  of 
William,  left  two  shillings  sixpence  to  each  of  her  sons,  James, 
Thomas  and  Joseph,  and  to  her  married  daughters,  Rebecca 
Osten,11  Ann  Me  Gaughey  and  Sarah  Williams  and  the  total 
residue  of  her  estate  real  and  personal,  "lands,  messuages,  tene¬ 
ments,  etc."  to  her  unmarried  daughter  Jane,  who  was  appointed 
sole  executrix.  Abel  Davis  and  Thomas  James  were  witnesses. 

No  property  deed,  will  or  administration  account  of  Jane 
Kinkead  has  been  found  but  she  may  have  married  a  member  of 
the  Aiken  family  who  founded  Aikentown  (now  Glasgow)  and 
died  before  her  mother’s  estate  was  settled.  A  deed  of  Matthew 
Aiken  in  1791  recites  that  the  land  being  sold  by  him  to  Jesse 
Kinkead  (Sarah’s  grandson)  was  "part  of  that  part  of  the  real 
estate  of  Sarah  Kinkead  dec’d  which  was  divided  and  laid  off  to 
the  estate  of  John  Aiken  dec’d.’’ 

James  Kinkead,  second  son  of  William  and  Sarah,  who  at  his 
mother’s  death  came  into  full  possession  of  the  estate  left  by  his 
brother  John,  is  called  innkeeper  in  the  property  records.  The 
name  of  the  inn  and  its  exact  location  at  Iron  Hill  on  the  old 
post  road  has  not  been  discovered.  It  must  have  been  quite  near 
the  hill,  for  it  adjoined  the  250  acre  plantation  bought  by  Abel 
Davis  in  1755,  which  is  described  in  the  deed  as  being  "on 
Iron  Hill.’’12 

The  marriage  of  James  Kinkead  in  1760,  the  year  of  his 
brother  John’s  death,  to  Rosanna  Hollan  (probably  Holland)  at 
New  Castle  is  recorded  in  Immanuel  Church  registery.  For  a 

10.  The  court  record  has  not  been  checked  to  date  of  printing  this  account. 

11.  Banns  in  the  register  of  Immanuel  Church,  New  Castle,  October  23,  1760, 
are  for  Rebecca  Kinkead  and  Arthur  "Roston.”  No  Roston  has  been  found.  In  the 
will  and  other  Pencader  Hundred  records  he  is  Arthur  ’'Osten1'  and  "Oston”  but 
probably  belonged  to  the  local  "Austen”  family.  Sarah  Williams  was  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Williams,  whose  land  adjoined  her  mother’s.  Ann  McGaughey’s  husband 
might  have  been  either  Alexander  or  William  McGaughey. 

12.  Abel  Davis  bought  the  property  from  Sarah  Griffith,  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Griffith,  who  was  pastor  of  Pencader  Presbyterian 
Church,  1743-54. 
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period  of  thirty  years  following  their  marriage,  James  Kinkead, 
innkeeper,  and  Rosanna  his  wife  bought  and  sold  property  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Iron  Hill. 

In  1785  they  sold  an  acre  of  their  plantation  with  a  house 
on  it  to  Evan  Evans  for  £70.  This  small  plot  began  at  a  corner 
stone  of  the  lands  of  Abel  Davis  and  "thence  west  along  the 
great  road  leading  from  Head  of  Elk  to  Christiana  Bridge." 
The  same  year,  James  and  Rosanna  sold  to  John  McGinn  a  house 
and  plot  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  this  road  adjoining 
Samuel  Huggins;  in  1789  to  John  McGinn,  merchant,  a  40  acre 
plot  nearby  that  they  had  bought  at  sheriff  sale.  In  1792  for 
five  shillings  to  bind  the  bargain,  James  and  Rosanna  conveyed 
to  each  of  their  sons,  Jesse  and  William,  a  60  acre  plot,  the  two 
plots  comprising  the  plantation  they  had  bought  in  1770  from 
Thomas  James. 

Early  in  the  Revolution  James  Kinkead  belonged  to  the  militia 
of  upper  Pencader  Hundred.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1779-80 
he  furnished  one  wagon  and  team  in  "John  Patterson’s  Brigade 
of  Wagons  in  the  Continental  Service."13 

James  was  listed  with  his  sons,  Jesse  and  William  among  the 
taxables  of  Pencader  Hundred  in  1798  but  was  missing  from 
the  census  of  1800.  Jesse  was  a  cooper  by  occupation  and  like 
his  father  bought  and  sold  real  property,  also  live  stock.  He 
was  administrator  of  the  estate  of  John  Read  of  Pencader  Hun¬ 
dred  in  1799,  and  was  living  in  1824,  as  evidenced  by  his  deed 
of  sale  of  two  horses  to  William  Cooch  for  $75;  and  in  August 
1825,  when  he  received  a  clerkship  fee  in  the  settlement  of 
his  sister-in-law’s  estate — that  of  Rebecca  Kinkead,  widow  of  his 
brother  William.  Jesse  contributed  to  the  War  of  1812  a  wagon 
and  team  of  horses  driven  by  his  son  John,  then  a  "well-grown” 
youth  of  about  16  years.  The  boy  served  a  land  base  of  supplies 
for  sailors  and  marines  and  was  under  Commodore  David  Porter. 
Testimony  that  he  drove  through  Elkton  in  company  with  en¬ 
listed  sailors  on  his  way  to  Bladenburg,  was  written  long  after¬ 
ward,  when  this  John,  then  56  years  old,  applied  in  June  1855, 
for  a  grant  of  bounty  land.  He  went  west  about  that  year  to 
pioneer  at  Lyons,  now  a  suburb  of  Clinton,  Iowa  on  the  Missis- 

13.  Delaware  Archives,  II,  702,  704. 
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sippi,  and  died  there  August  27,  that  year.14  This  John,  son  of 
Jesse,  lived  most  of  his  life  on  a  small  farm  near  Elkton,  and 
was  called  "John  Kinkead,  waggoner,”  to  distinguish  him  from 
John  Kinkead,  son  of  Alexander  who  lived  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity.  Jesse  Kinkead  had  other  children  besides  John,  daughters 
and  probably  sons,  but  these  have  not  been  readily  traced. 

William,  son  of  James  and  Rosanna  and  brother  of  Jesse, 
died  in  1805,  leaving  a  widow  Rebecca  and  children:  James,  John, 
William,  and  Rebecca.  Rebecca  Kinkead,  widow,  was  a  member 
of  Welsh  Tract  Baptist  Church.  She  died  intestate  in  1825.  Her 
small  personal  estate  was  administered  by  her  son  James.  His 
account  includes  payment  of  a  balance  of  tax  money,  owed  by  her 
husband,  to  Samuel  Mclntire,  and  money  or  fees  to  Jesse 
Kinkead  and  Dr.  Edward  K.  Huffington;  to  William  Guthrie  for 
funeral  expenses,  James  Anderson  for  a  coffin,  Peter  L.  Ogle 
for  "calling  veneu,”  Robinson  Davis,  referee,  and  to  George 
Platt,  Samuel  H.  Black,  Caleb  Parker  for  services  for  which  their 
names  evidently  sufficed. 

William,  son  of  William  and  Rebecca,  in  1829  bought  from 
his  brothers  James  and  John  (also  called  Jonathan),  their  share 
of  the  60  acre  farm  their  father  had  received  from  his  parents. 
John  (John  W.  in  the  deeds)  and  Rachel  (Craven)  his  wife, 
"of  New  Castle,”  bought  from  Dr.  Henry  Colesbury  in  1827, 
two  lots  of  ground  66  feet  wide  on  Market  Street  (Second  Street) 
by  100  feet  deep,  adjoining-and-east  of  Riddle’s  Alley.  In  1830 
John  and  Rachel  "of  Philadelphia”  mortgaged  this  property  as 
a  two-story  frame  messuage  and  lot  of  ground  to  Richard  Craven 
of  New  Jersey  in  amount  of  $400,  reciting  that  they  were  to  have 
clear  title  when  the  debt  was  paid.  James  the  remaining  son  of 
William  II  and  his  wife  Susan,  were  "of  Mill  Creek  Hundred” 
in  1829  when  they  released  their  share  in  the  farm  to  William. 

The  land  on  the  south  side  of  Iron  Hill,  that  James  Kinkead 
and  Rosanna  his  wife  conveyed  to  their  son  William  in  1792 
for  five  shillings,  was  finally  broken  up  and  sold  by  their  grand-  — 
son  William,  son  of  William.  In  1840  he  sold  part  of  it  to 
Rebecca  Crumpton,  "by  the  main  road  leading  from  Christiana 
Bridge  to  Elkton,”  next  to  land  of  Thomas  Williams  and  land 

14.  Elkton  Democrat,  Sept.  8,  1855. 
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sippi,  and  died  there  August  27,  that  year.14  This  John,  son  of 
Jesse,  lived  most  of  his  life  on  a  small  farm  near  Elkton,  and 
was  called  "John  Kinkead,  waggoner,”  to  distinguish  him  from 
John  Kinkead,  son  of  Alexander  who  lived  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity.  Jesse  Kinkead  had  other  children  besides  John,  daughters 
and  probably  sons,  but  these  have  not  been  readily  traced. 

William,  son  of  James  and  Rosanna  and  brother  of  Jesse, 
died  in  1805,  leaving  a  widow  Rebecca  and  children:  James,  John, 
William,  and  Rebecca.  Rebecca  Kinkead,  widow,  was  a  member 
of  Welsh  Tract  Baptist  Church.  She  died  intestate  in  1825.  Her 
small  personal  estate  was  administered  by  her  son  James.  His 
account  includes  payment  of  a  balance  of  tax  money,  owed  by  her 
husband,  to  Samuel  Mclntire,  and  money  or  fees  to  Jesse 
Kinkead  and  Dr.  Edward  K.  Huffington;  to  William  Guthrie  for 
funeral  expenses,  James  Anderson  for  a  coffin,  Peter  L.  Ogle 
for  "calling  veneu,”  Robinson  Davis,  referee,  and  to  George 
Platt,  Samuel  H.  Black,  Caleb  Parker  for  services  for  which  their 
names  evidently  sufficed. 

William,  son  of  William  and  Rebecca,  in  1829  bought  from 
his  brothers  James  and  John  (also  called  Jonathan),  their  share 
of  the  60  acre  farm  their  father  had  received  from  his  parents. 
John  (John  W.  in  the  deeds)  and  Rachel  (Craven)  his  wife, 
"of  New  Castle,”  bought  from  Dr.  Henry  Colesbury  in  1827, 
two  lots  of  ground  66  feet  wide  on  Market  Street  (Second  Street) 
by  100  feet  deep,  adjoining-and-east  of  Riddle’s  Alley.  In  1830 
John  and  Rachel  "of  Philadelphia”  mortgaged  this  property  as 
a  two-story  frame  messuage  and  lot  of  ground  to  Richard  Craven 
of  New  Jersey  in  amount  of  $400,  reciting  that  they  were  to  have 
clear  title  when  the  debt  was  paid.  James  the  remaining  son  of 
William  II  and  his  wife  Susan,  were  "of  Mill  Creek  Hundred” 
in  1829  when  they  released  their  share  in  the  farm  to  William. 

The  land  on  the  south  side  of  Iron  Hill,  that  James  Kinkead 
and  Rosanna  his  wife  conveyed  to  their  son  William  in  1792 
for  five  shillings,  was  finally  broken  up  and  sold  by  their  grand- ^ 
son  William,  son  of  William.  In  1840  he  sold  part  of  it  to 
Rebecca  Crumpton,  "by  the  main  road  leading  from  Christiana 
Bridge  to  Elkton,”  next  to  land  of  Thomas  Williams  and  land 

14.  Elkton  Democrat,  Sept.  8,  1855. 
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of  James  Patton.  James  Patton  then  had  the  land  which  James 
and  Rosanna  Kinkead  had  conveyed  to  their  other  son  Jesse. 
The  following  year,  1841,  grandson  William  sold  the  balance 
of  his  tract  with  a  dwelling  on  it,  to  Solomon  Greier,  William 
Walker  and  Daniel  Parker,  ' 'colored  people.”  In  this  deed,  one 
of  the  boundary  points  is  a  willow  tree  "in  the  old  road  leading 
from  Cooch’s  Bridge  to  Elkton.”  This  was  north  of  the  present 
road  and  would  put  part  of  the  Kinkead  lands  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Iron  Hill,  for  the  old  road  from  Christiana  Bridge  is 
said  to  have  crossed  Iron  Hill  not  far  from  the  summit.15 


15.  Edward  W.  Cooch,  Delaware  Historic  Events,  Wilmington,  1946,  p.  111. 
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7. 


The  Clockmakers 


Thomas  Kinkead 

The  first  Kinkead  known  to  have  been  a  clockmaker  in  Dela¬ 
ware  was  Thomas1  in  the  1770’s,  at  Christiana  Bridge. 
Nothing  has  been  found  of  the  life  of  this  Thomas  as  a  clock- 
maker,  nor  of  his  clocks,  but  he  might  well  have  continued  to 
work  in  the  shop  of  his  brother  Joseph  at  Christiana  Bridge  who 
became  better  known.  Thomas  Kinkead,  who  died  in  Christiana 
Hundred  in  1832,  where  he  had  lived  with  a  James  Kinkead  near 
Newport,  may  have  been  this  clockmaker  and  the  son  of 
William  I  of  Iron  Hill.  James  who  provided  for  him  during  his 
last  illness  and  administered  his  estate,  could  have  been  his 
nephew  James  or  great  nephew  James  of  the  Iron  Hill  family 
or  could  have  been  his  son.  No  inventory  of  property  was  filed 
with  the  administration  papers;  and  no  other  records  of  a  Kinkead 
in  Delaware  named  Thomas  have  been  found,2  other  than 
Thomas,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  of  Iron  Hill,  Pencader  Hun¬ 
dred,  one  of  whose  brothers  was  Joseph. 

Joseph  Kinkead,  Clockmaker 

Joseph  Kinkead,3  fourth  son  of  William  and  Sarah  of  Pen¬ 
cader  Hundred,  according  to  the  order  in  Sarah’s  will,  was  called 

1.  N.  Hudson  Moore,  Old  Clock  Book,  New  York  1911,  312,  gives  date  as 
1775;  Carl  W.  Dreppard,  American  Clocks  and  Clockmakers,  New  York,  1947, 
246,  gives  date  as  1770’s.  Mr.  Dreppard  uses  the  Scottish  spelling,  Kincaid  for 
all  the  Kinkeads  listed. 

2.  Two  of  the  name  and  right  period  appear  in  the  genealogical  and  marriage 
records  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  They  are  accounted  for  by  some  searchers 
into  Kinkead  history  as  having  removed  to  Virginia. 

3.  The  assumption  that  this  Joseph  the  clockmaker  was  Joseph  the  son  of 
William  and  Sarah  Kinkead  of  Iron  Hill  is  based  on  strong  circumstantial  evidence, 
but  not  on  documentary  proof. 
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Grandfather  Clock  Made  by 
Joseph  and  Alexander  Kinkead 


Clock  Made  by  Joseph  and  Alexander  Kinkead 
About  1780,  or  Earlier 

Owned  by  Mrs.  Alden  B.  Richardson,  Dover,  Delaware.  Photo¬ 
graph,  courtesy  of  the  State  Archivist,  Leon  deValinger,  Jr., 
and  published  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Richardson. 
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"clockmaker  of  Christiana  Bridge”  in  a  deed  of  1781  for  pur¬ 
chase  by  him  and  his  wife  Martha,  of  two  plots  of  land  at 
Newark,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Christiana.  He  had  married 
Martha  Anderson  of  Newark,  daughter  of  James  Anderson, 
owner  of  most  of  the  land  which  became  the  site  of  buildings 
and  campus  of  the  University  of  Delaware.  In  what  year  Joseph 
began  to  make  clocks  at  Christiana  Bridge  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined,  but  one  of  the  tall  handsome  eight  day  clocks  bearing  on 
its  face  the  inscription,  "Joseph  and  Alex’ r  Kinkead,  Christiana 
Bridge,”  is  numbered  "17.”.  As  Joseph  moved  to  Newark  soon 
after  or  within  a  few  years  of  his  purchase  there  in  1781,  he 
must  have  been  at  Christiana  Bridge  for  several  years  if  he  shared 
in  the  making  of  at  least  seventeen  clocks. 

Joseph  was  sergeant  in  the  "Christeen  Company”  of  New 
Castle  County  Militia  in  1779,  and  in  1781  was  senior  warden 
of  the  Masonic  Lodge  which  met  alternately  at  New  Castle  and 
Christiana. 

Of  the  two  plots  of  ground  in  Newark,  bought  by  Joseph 
Kinkead  from  Robert  Ferguson  and  Jane  his  wife,  for  £400 
gold  and  silver  money,  one  was  near  the  tavern  property  of 
Hugh  Glasford  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Hearts,  on  the  north  side 
of  "the  great  road  leading  from  Christiana  Bridge  to  Notting¬ 
ham.”  The  second  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  road  adjoin¬ 
ing  property  of  Joseph’s  father-in-law,  James  Anderson,  and  in 
part  bordering  "the  road  leading  from  Newark  to  Welsh  Tract.” 
In  1785  Joseph  Kinkead,  "clockmaker  of  White  Clay  Creek 
Hundred”4  and  Martha  his  wife  bought  at  sheriff  sale  a  piece 
of  land  "next  his  other  land  near  the  road  leading  from  Newark 
to  Welsh  Tract.”  In  1796  Joseph  and  Martha  sold  this  latter 
plot  to  "Charles  Allen,  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker  of  White 
Clay  Creek  Hundred.”  In  the  deed  a  part  of  the  bounds  is  given 
as  "thence  by  land  late  of  the  said  Joseph  Kinkead,”  showing  that 
Joseph  and  Martha  had  previously  disposed  of  their  plot  next  to 
James  Anderson.  That  same  year  they  sold  to  John  Ocheltree, 
blacksmith,  a  22  acre  plot  on  the  main  road  east  of  the  town 
that  Joseph  had  bought  from  Benjamin  Ogle. 

4.  Newark  is  in  White  Clay  Creek  Hundred,  as  is  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  of  Christiana  also,  but  the  house  in  which  Joseph  and  Alexander  are 
supposed  to  have  made  their  clocks  was  east  of  the  bridge  in  New  Castle  Hundred. 
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So  far  as  recorded  deeds  show,  Joseph  and  Martha,  after  the 
summer  of  1796,  had  only  the  house  and  plot  on  the  north  side 
of  the  main  road  through  Newark.  There  must  have  been  a 
substantial  dwelling  on  its  small  area,  300  feet  on  the  street  by 
330  feet  deep,  to  have  warranted  the  price  of  £400  in  gold  and 
silver  paid  for  it  and  the  other  small  plot  in  1781.  Joseph 
Kinkead  chose  this  site  well  for  its  many  advantages  to  a  clock- 
maker — on  a  much  traveled  road,  near  a  popular  inn,  and  across 
the  road  from  Newark  Academy  and  the  town  market  house. 
Also  it  was  near  his  father-in-law. 

James  Anderson  died  in  1797.  In  his  will  he  left  £10  to 
Martha  Kinkead,  and  explained  the  smallness  of  the  outright 
bequest  by  referring  to  "what  I  have  already  given  her  and  her 
husband.”  However,  he  directed  that  Martha  and  her  son,  James 
Anderson  Kinkead  receive  their  proportionate  share  of  all  the 
residuary  estate  after  the  specific  bequests  were  made,  and  he 
left  young  James  £100  outright  besides.  This  will  is  the  latest 
record  found  so  far  of  Joseph  Kinkead  and  his  family.5 

Joseph  may  have  continued  to  make  clocks  at  Newark.  That 
he  is  not  listed  in  the  census  schedule  of  1800  does  not  eliminate 
that  possibility,  but  he  is  also  absent  from  the  assessment  lists 
after  1798.  Or  he  may  have  gone  south  with  other  Scotch-Irish 
families  who  moved  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  from  northern 
New  Castle  and  Cecil  Counties  in  the  1790’s.  No  deed  for  the 
sale  of  his  house  and  lot  is  recorded  in  his  name. 

fames  Kinkead,  Clockmaker 

The  Pennsylvania  Packet,  published  at  Philadelphia,  carried 
the  following  advertisement  in  the  issue  of  February  7,  1774: 

James  Kinkead,  watch  and  clockmaker  at  Christiana,  nearly  opposite 
Mr.  Dunn’s  store6  continues  to  carry  on  his  business  in  as  extensive 
a  manner  as  ever,  and  hopes  to  merit  the  favor  of  all  those  that  please 
to  employ  him.  He  returns  thanks  to  all  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
that  have  favored  him  with  their  custom  and  gives  them  caution  that 
there  is  another  person  who  follows  the  said  business  at  the  sign  of 

5.  Administration  papers  of  James  Anderson,  if  they  exist,  have  not  been  seen. 

6.  James  Dunn,  merchant  and  innkeeper  of  Christiana  Bridge,  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  and  Mary  Dunn  who  sold  land  in  and  near  Christiana  as  early  as  1756. 
From  1761  to  1763  Thomas  was  "high  sheriff"  of  New  Castle  County.  He  died 
about  1769  and  the  Christiana  property  was  inherited  by  his  son  James. 
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the  Boot  and  Shoe,  a  little  below  his  shop,  where  some  watches  have 
been  carried  through  mistake  of  the  messengers,  which  the  owners 
intended  for  the  said  Kinkead. 

Arthur  E.  James  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  his  pub¬ 
lished  volume  on  Chester  County  Clocks  and  Their  Makers,7 
presents  evidence  from  his  research  indicating  that  this  James  of 
Christiana  was  the  same  "James  Kinkead,  clock  and  watchmaker 
from  Strabane  in  Ireland  but  late  of  Sadsbury  Township,  Chester 
County,"  who  advertised  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  March  14, 
1765,  that  he  then  was  following  his  business  on  Front  Street 
near  the  Drawbridge  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  James  found  in  the 
will  records  of  Chester  County,  a  John  Kinkead  of  Sadsbury 
Township  who  made  his  will  November  29,  1770.  He  had  sons 
named  Charles,  David,  John,  Samuel  and  James.  To  four  of 
the  sons  the  father  bequeathed  land  from  his  large  holdings,  but 
to  James  £50  in  money,  which  suggests  that  James  was  not 
a  farmer. 

James  Kinkead  may  have  moved  to  Christiana  some  years 
before  1774.8  His  advertisement  of  that  date  stating  that  he  had 
a  competitor  who  had  acquired  some  of  his  trade  by  mistake, 
may  mean  that  the  competitor  was  also  named  Kinkead.  The 
competitor  could  have  been  Thomas  Kinkead  who  may  at  that 
time  have  had  a  workshop  by  accommodation  of  a  local  cord- 
wainer,  at  the  "sign  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe." 

No  Delaware  property  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  name  of 
this  James  Kinkead  and  when  he  left  Christiana  Bridge  is  not 
known.  He  may  have  returned  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  coming 
and  going  of  craftsmen  between  the  towns  on  or  adjacent  to 
the  cross-peninsula  route  in  the  late  colonial  and  early  state 
period  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  time.  Prominent 
merchants  and  shipping  companies  engaged  in  the  Delaware 
River  and  cross-peninsula  trade  had  warehouses  and  offices  on  the 
Philadelphia  water-front.  Here  the  news  of  the  route  was  to 
be  had,  notices  of  workmen  needed  were  posted,  and  craftsmen 
could  discuss  with  the  merchants  and  the  captains  of  sailing 
sloops,  the  choice  of  business  locations.  Immigrants  from  Europe 

7.  Chester  County  Historical  Society  (West  Chester,  1947). 

8.  A  very  fine  James  Kinkead  clock  owned  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrar  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  is  undated  on  the  face.  The  works  have  not  been  examined  for  date. 
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arriving  at  the  adjoining  Philadelphia  docks,  or  at  Wilmington, 
or  New  Castle  soon  learned  of  the  volume  of  trade  between 
these  ports  and  Elk  River  and  down  the  Chesapeake  to  Baltimore 
and  the  South. 

It  was  this  commercial  traffic,  including  the  more  or  less 
transient  craftsmen,  that  had  developed  "Christeen”  or  Christiana 
Bridge,  from  a  mill  and  farm  hamlet  to  one  of  the  liveliest 
centers  of  trade  and  travel  in  the  middle  colonies,  by  the  1770’s 
and  1780’s. 

Merchants  and  small  shopkeepers,  and  innkeepers  as  well  as 
craftsmen,  often  moved  from  one  of  the  towns  or  villages  to 
another,  seeking  more  business  from  transients  and  from  the 
country  side.  Some  merchants  had  establishments  or  resident 
employees  in  two  or  more  towns.  Farmers  sought  lands  in  the 
rich  stream  valleys  and  heavily  wooded  uplands  adjacent  to  these 
routes  and  ports. 

Alexander  Kinkead,  Clockmaker 

If  the  young  Alexander  when  he  came  to  this  country  had 
already  served  an  apprenticeship  at  clock-and-watchmaking  in 
Ireland  he  must  have  found  encouragement  from  Thomas  and 
Joseph  Kinkead  or  even  from  the  experienced  James  who  resented 
local  competition.  In  any  case  he  had  come  to  a  lively  center  of 
colonial  activity  at  "Christeen,”  both  in  commerce  and  in  patriot 
spirit.  Escaping  from  trouble  in  Ireland  Alexander  was  leaping 
into  the  stream  of  armed  rebellion  that  flowed  across  the  penin¬ 
sula  route  through  Christiana  Bridge.  And  he  had  come  to  a 
clock-making  community  in  the  heart  of  the  region  most  thickly 
settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish  who  favored  the  Revolution.  But  he 
and  also  Thomas  and  Joseph  may  have  learned  their  craft  with 
Quaker  clockmakers,  the  Chandlees9  at  Nottingham  (near  Calvert, 
Maryland)  on  the  "great  road”  that  led  west  from  Christiana 
Bridge  through  Newark  to  that  settlement;  or  with  George  or 
Thomas  Crow  at  Wilmington,  or  any  of  the  several  other  noted 
clockmakers  in  New  Castle  County.10 

9.  Edward  E.  Chandlee,  Six  Quaker  Clockmakers,  Historical  Society  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1943. 

10.  Henry  C.  Conrad,  Old  Delaware  Clockmakers,  Historical  Society  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  1898. 
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Alexander  Kinkead’s  distinction  as  a  clockmaker  depends 
upon  two  prized  samples  of  his  partnership  work  with  Joseph 
Kinkead — tall  eight  day  clocks  owned  in  Delaware,  and  the 
description  by  one  of  his  granddaughters,  of  a  clock  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  Alexander  alone  after  he  left  Christiana 
Bridge:  ''Our  clock  had  a  fine  mahogany  case,  the  face  was  quite 
large.  Above  it  was  the  moon  and  stars  which  at  one  time  gave 
all  the  changes — full  moon,  etc.” 

This  granddaughter  was  Ellen  Kinkead,  daughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  son  John  and  his  wife  Louisa  Ash  of  Cecil  County.  She 
wrote  that  her  ''Aunt  Scott,”  Alexander’s  daughter  Mary,  wife  of 
Moses  Scott,  and  ''Aunt  McCrea,”  Alexander’s  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet,  wife  of  John  McCrea,  each  had  one,  and  added,  ''others 
in  Elkton  must  have  had  them  [but]  only  rich  people  had  eight 
day  clocks  with  brass  works  in  those  days.”  The  Kinkeads  were 
lucky  to  have  a  clockmaker  in  the  family,  she  implies,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  ''we  had  many  old  family  pieces,  one  a  very  handsome 
mahogany  table  was  Grandmother  Kinkead’s  that  she  had  from 
her  father.”11 

Judge  Henry  C.  Conrad  mentions  in  his  paper  Old  Delaware 
Clockmakers,  that  there  was  at  the  time  he  wrote,  1898,  a  high 
clock  in  the  old  Allen  homestead  at  Christiana  Bridge,  bearing 
the  inscription  ''Joseph  &  Alexander  Kinkead,  Christiana  Bridge.” 
He  had  seen  another  Kinkead  clock  in  the  town  of  Newark.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Judge  Conrad  did  not  record  the  numbers,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  known  whether  those  two  clocks  were  the  same  that 
are  owned  today,  ''No.  15”  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Brokaw  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  ''No.  17”  by  Mrs.  Alden  B.  Richardson  of  Dover. 

The  Allen  homestead  on  the  east  side  of  the  bridge  between 
the  John  Leweden  house  and  the  bridge  was  long  known  as  the 
''Kinkead  house”  and  continued  to  be  so  known  after  it  was 
conducted  as  an  inn  by  Charles  Allen  in  the  1800’s.  The  plot 
contained  a  spacious  frame  dwelling  with  shop  and  stables, 
adequate  for  residence  and  workshop  of  Joseph  and  Alexander 
Kinkead  during  their  partnership.  The  buildings  were  destroyed 

11.  If  Ellen  Kinkead  Wilson,  who  wrote  this  single  surviving  letter  when  she 
was  the  widow  of  Alexander  Wilson,  Esq.,  and  was  living  in  California,  had  only 
added  the  name  of  her  grandmother  Kinkead’s  father,  the  family  of  Alexander’s 
wife  might  now  be  found  by  his  descendants. 
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by  fire  a  few  years  ago.  Charles  Allen  was  the  carpenter  and 
cabinet  maker  to  whom  Joseph  Kinkead  sold  a  plot  of  land  on 
the  lane  to  Welsh  Tract  at  Newark  and  Allen  may  have  made 
the  cases  for  the  grandfather  clocks  of  the  Kinkeads. 

Aside  from  Judge  Conrad’s  visits  to  Christiana  Bridge  and 
Newark,  and  some  inquiries  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Kinkead,  no  search  is  known  to  have  been  made  for  clocks  of 
Alexander  Kinkead.  A  number  of  high  clocks  of  good  make  in 
a  style  similar  to  ’'No.  15”  and  "No.  17,”  that  are  owned  by 
New  Castle  and  Cecil  County  families,  are  without  either  names 
or  dates  on  their  faces.  As  with  clocks  illustrated  in  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Chandlee’s  book,  Six  Quaker  Clockmakers,  dates,  and  names 
also,  might  be  found  cut  or  scratched  on  the  metal  cases  of  the 
works.  So  some  of  Alexander  Kinkead’s  clocks  may  yet  be 
discovered. 

By  1790,  Alexander  Kinkead  was  living  with  his  family  in 
Cecil  County.  The  time  of  his  removal  from  Christiana  Bridge 
is  even  more  uncertain  than  that  for  Joseph  Kinkead.  But  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  continued  to  make  clocks  is  not  lacking.  In  1818 
he  had  an  unfinished  eight  day  clock  in  his  home  in  Elkton, 
mentioned  in  a  deed  of  sale,  and  in  the  1820  census  schedule 
he  is  probably  the  one  person  in  the  household  "engaged  in 
manufacturing.”  That  he  did  not  give  full  time  to  it  seems 
certain,  for  from  1808  or  earlier  until  1839  he  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Cecil  County. 

What  is  further  known  of  Alexander  Kinkead  and  his  family 
is  given  in  the  following  chapter. 
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8. 


Alexander  Kinkead  and  His  Family 


Choice  bits  of  circumstantial  evidence  and  what  may  only  be 
some  pleasing  coincidences  of  name,  place,  and  date,  make 
it  easy  to  assume  that  all  the  early  Delaware  Kinkeads  were  kin 
— except  perhaps  the  clockmaker  James  of  the  1774  advertise¬ 
ment.  They  all  spelled  Kinkead  this  same  way,  they  settled  in 
the  same  neighborhoods,  gave  their  sons  the  same  names,  went 
to  the  same  churches,  followed  the  same  general  pattern  of  living 
that  contributed  to  the  basic  values  of  American  citizenship  and 
culture. 

But  all  these  details  may  be  likenesses  in  the  Kinkead  clan 
rather  than  close  blood  relationships  between  neighboring  families. 

The  family  account  previously  mentioned  that  Alexander 
arrived  in  this  country  with  a  brother  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen 
at  or  near  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  evidence  that  he  was 
a  clockmaker  at  Christiana  Bridge  with  Joseph  in  1781,  suggests 
that  he  may  have  come  with  David  Kinkead  who  with  his  wife 
and  several  young  children  settled  at  Newark  in  1776.  David  is 
said  by  a  descendant  of  his  family  to  have  come  first  to  Wil¬ 
mington  from  Omagh  in  the  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  His  wife 
was  Martha  Sproul  and  their  oldest  son,  Maxwell,  was  born 
October  14,  1771.1 

In  1777  David  bought  from  Samuel  Whan  and  his  wife  Sarah 
of  Newark  for  £31,  a  plot  of  ground  "with  all  improvements  and 
appurtenances,”  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  road  from  Chris¬ 
tiana  Bridge  to  Nottingham.”  In  1780  he  bought  a  second 

1.  This  information  with  some  account  of  the  family  by  Maxwell  Kinkead 
was  sent  to  the  late  Dr.  Charles  J.  Kinkead  of  Wilmington  by  William  L.  Kinkead 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Sept.  21,  1903. 
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property,  from  John  McClean  and  his  wife  Agnes,  for  which  he 
paid  the  large  sum  of  £2,  200 — "a  parcel  of  land  in  the  town  of 
New  Ark,  White  Clay  Creek  Hundred,  beginning  at  the  juncture 
of  the  Welsh  Tract  Road  (Academy  Street  and  the  great  road 
leading  from  Chritsiana  Bridge  to  Nottingham  (Main  Street) — 
with  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  woods,  water,  etc.”  This  plot 
of  one  and  three-quarter  acres,  which  was  only  16  perches  along 
the  main  road  and  20  perches  deep  down  the  side  road,  adjoined 
the  large  plantation  of  James  Anderson,  father-in-law  of  clock- 
maker  Joseph  Kinkead.  Twenty-two  hundred  pounds  for  such  a 
plot  could  only  mean  that  there  was  a  large  and  substantial 
building  on  it,  perhaps  with  equipment  for  some  craft,  such  as  a 
weaver,  a  wheelwright  or  a  blacksmith  would  use.  Or  it  may 
have  been  an  inn. 

David  Kinkead  who  enlisted  as  a  private  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  recorded  in  the  muster  roll  of  Captain  Boggs’  Company, 
Second  Battalion  of  Militia  of  the  Delaware  State.  The  entry 
is  undated  in  the  military  records,*  but  an  editorial  note  places  it 
"about  1776.”  When  Howe’s  Army  was  at  the  Head  of  Elk, 
August  1777,  David  Kinkead  requested  and  was  given  leave  of 
24  hours  to  remove  his  family  from  Howe’s  expected  route 
through  Newark  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  he  did  by  loading 
them  in  a  wagon  and  driving  as  far  as  his  team  could  go  in  day¬ 
light.  He  left  wife  and  children  in  an  old  blacksmith  shop  where 
he  had  made  beds  of  twigs  and  leaves.  This  account  was  written 
by  his  son  Maxwell  who  remembered  the  thrilling  experience  of 
his  young  boyhood;  he  recorded  also  that  his  father  fought  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Brandywine  and  other  engagements. 

Sometime  after  the  war  David  Kinkead  moved  north  into 
Lancaster  County  and  settled  permanently  near  Donegal  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  among  other  Scots  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

If  Alexander  and  his  brother  came  with  David,  or  if  David 
was  his  brother,2  Alexander  may  have  lived  first  in  the  David 
Kinkead  household  at  Newark  and  may  have  had  charge  of 
David’s  property  opposite  the  Academy  while  David  was  in  the 
army. 

2.  In  his  letter,  1903,  Mr.  William  J.  Kinkead  said  the  family  did  not  know 
the  parents  or  brothers  of  David. 

* Delaware  Archives,  III,  998,  1050. 
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Handwriting  and  Signature  of 
Alexander  Kinkead  I 
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Legal  Paper  in  Handwriting  of  Alexander  Kinkead, 
the  Magistrate  and  Clockmaker,  1810 

Photostat,  courtesy  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Or  Alexander  may  have  gone  to  live  with  clockmakers  Joseph 
and  Thomas  at  Christiana  Bridge  immediately  upon  his  arrival. 
There  Joseph  was  drilling  as  a  private  in  the  militia  in  1778 
before  he  was  made  sergeant  in  1779.  And  at  Christiana  Bridge 
the  troops  of  Washington  and  Lafayette  had  their  initial  assem¬ 
bling  before  they  encamped  a  few  miles  away  during  General 
Howe’s  slow  progress  from  the  Head  of  Elk  to  Glasgow  and 
Newark  and  north  into  Pennsylvania.  At  this  time  light  horse 
brigades  and  other  skirmishing  detachments  from  the  main  forces 
of  Washington  and  Lafayette  near  Newport  went  clattering 
back  and  forth  over  the  bridge  at  "Christeen,”  and  pickets  spread 
out  through  the  hedgerows  and  orchards  along  the  roads.  Alex¬ 
ander  may  have  been  a  youth  of  high  spirits  and  quick  action 
(a  reason  for  sending  him  away  from  Ireland’s  disturbances) 
and  may  have  been  out  with  the  clattering  horsemen  or  helping 
to  test  arms  at  the  village  center,  but  in  the  silence  of  the  records 
one  can  hear  only  the  peaceful  tick-tock  of  tall  timepieces  in  the 
clock  shop. 

After  David,  the  most  likely  Kinkead  to  have  been  Alex¬ 
ander’s  brother,  was  "John  Kinkead  of  Delaware’’  who  served 
in  the  Maryland  Partizan  Legion  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Henry  Lee  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  had  pay  coming  to 
him  from  April  1,  1780  to  August  20,  1783. 3  He  enlisted  first 
in  April,  1778.  This  John  was  severely  wounded  in  the  war,  but 
married  and  had  two  sons,  George  William  Kinkead  and  Myers 
C.  Kinkead.  He  died  early  in  the  year  1800.4 

A  John  Kinkead,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  same 
John,  married,  December  21,  1786,  at  Charlestown,  Cecil  County, 
Maryland,  Mrs.  Frances  Darsus(?)  Hambleton,  or  Hamilton. 
The  few  indentures  concerning  them  show  that  in  1787  they  sold 
slaves  to  Samuel  Magill,  to  Elisha  Rogers  of  East  Nottingham, 
and  to  Roger  Kirk — a  man,  a  girl,  and  a  woman  and  child 
respectively.  Later  the  same  year  they  acknowledged  a  mortgage 
debt  to  Nathaniel  Ramsey  for  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  Charles¬ 
town. 

George  W.  Kinkead,  who  can  be  regarded  as  George  William, 
the  son  of  John  of  the  Revolutionary  record,  made  application  in 

3.  Maryland  Archives,  Vol.  18,  588. 

4.  National  Archives  (Washington,  D.  C.),  Veterans  Records  Branch. 
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1848  when  he  was  living  in  Cincinnati,  for  bounty  land,  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  military  service  in  the  War  of  1812.  He 
enlisted  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  August  14,  1814  to  serve  in 
Captain  Sample’s  Company  under  Lieutenant  Phineas  Ash  in  the 
49th  Maryland  Regiment,  and  was  honorably  discharged  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  that  year.5  In  this  same  regiment  was  Moses  Scott,  Alex¬ 
ander  Kinkead’s  son-in-law  from  Elkton  and  William  Kinkead, 
grandson  of  William  and  Sarah  of  Iron  Hill. 

A  second  John  Kinkead,  contemporary  with  Alexander,  no 
wife  mentioned  in  any  indenture,  leased  "for  eleven  years" 
September  26,  1787  in  Cecil  County  from  Richard  Oldham,  a 
farm  with  house,  kitchen,  barns,  etc.,  on  which  William  Tarry 
lived — John  to  build  a  spring  house  in  part  payment  of  rent. 
In  January,  1788,  John  sold  to  Richard  Oldham  a  set  of  black¬ 
smith’s  tools  for  £48:10  and  in  June  that  same  year  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  appointed  Richard  Oldham  a  trustee  for  the  creditors  of 
John  Kinkead  to  whom  John  turned  over  farm  and  buildings  and 
their  contents  except  what  the  law  allowed  him  to  keep.  Such 
records  were  frequent  during  the  hard  times  that  followed  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Two  years  later,  February  26,  1790,  by  which  time  Alexander 
Kinkead  was  living  in  Cecil  County,  probably  in  or  near  Elkton, 
a  John  Kinkead,  cordwainer  (shoemaker)  of  Philadelphia,  relin¬ 
quished  to  James  Buchanan  "all  right  title  and  interest"  he  had 
in  a  lot  of  land  in  Elkton,  No.  12  lying  between  James  Buchanan’s 
brick  house  and  Benjamin  Hugg’s. 

*  *  *  * 

The  chief  sources  including  family  papers6  that  might  have 
provided  a  back-log  of  data  for  Alexander’s  early  years  in 
America  are  missing.  The  early  register  of  the  Christiana  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  lost;  those  of  the  Head  of  Christiana  near 
Newark  were  burned  with  the  early  church.  Of  those  of  Pen- 

5.  George  W.  Kinkead  married  in  Maryland,  September  1,  1818,  Ann  Minerva 
Bond. 

6.  Family  papers  and  the  family  bible  of  Alexander’s  day  disappeared  in  his 
grandchildren’s  time.  A  bible  belonging  to  the  family  of  his  grandson  George  B. 
Kinkead  has  its  title  pages  missing  and  his  name  and  birth  date  and  those  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  are  entered  in  the  even  style  of  a  single  document  showing 
that  they  were  copied  or  written  all  at  one  time. 
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cader  Presbyterian  Church  at  Glasgow  with  which  some  of  the 
Iron  Hill  Kinkeads  were  connected  only  a  few  loose  manuscripts 
of  the  eighteenth  century  survive  and  one  small  but  thick  old 
registry  book  with  all  but  its  first  few  pages  blank.7 

A  list  of  subscribers  to  the  support  of  Pencader  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  year  1785,  just  after  the  erection  of  its  second 
church  building,  included:  Alexander  Kinkead,  7  shillings  six¬ 
pence;  James  Kinkead  (son  of  William  and  Sarah  of  Iron  Hill), 
10  shillings,  William  Cooch  £1:10;  James  Buchanan  7  shillings 
six  pence.  Buchanan  in  the  same  list  with  Alexander  Kinkead 
in  1785  is  one  of  the  coincidences  that  may  mean  family  connec¬ 
tion,  for  it  was  to  James  Buchanan  that  a  John  Kinkead  five  years 
later,  released  his  title  to  a  lot  at  Elkton  adjoining  Buchanan’s 
brick  house. 

Before  the  1790  census  was  taken  Alexander  himself  was  a 
householder  in  North  Milford  Hundred,  Cecil  County,  whether 
at  Elkton  which  had  recently  become  the  county  seat  of  Cecil 
County  or  on  a  farm,  has  not  been  discovered.  No  property  deed 
or  lease  has  been  found  in  New  Castle  or  Cecil  Counties  to 
establish  ownership  or  site  of  residence  of  Alexander  Kinkead. 

Alexander  and  his  wife  had  several  children  in  1790,  one  boy 
under  16  being  included  in  the  household.8  In  1800  the  house¬ 
hold  included,  if  the  census  taker  was  right:  5  boys  under  10 
years,  one  girl  under  10  and  two  girls  between  10  and  16  years. 
After  this  year  other  records  check  with  the  census  schedules9 
to  prove  that  Alexander  had  at  least  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
who  grew  up  and  married  in  Cecil  County  and  a  third  son  who 
may  have  married  in  Cecil  County.  That  he  had  at  least  three 
sons  is  of  family  record.  One  of  his  granddaughters  in  her  later 
life  said  there  was  a  son  who  "went  west.”  She  thought  his 
name  was  Robert.  No  contemporary  Robert  has  been  found,  but 
a  George  is  of  record,  and  with  less  evidence  an  Elizabeth  who 
might  have  been  a  third  daughter. 

7.  In  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  Collection,  Philadelphia. 

8.  Until  1850,  only  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  household  is  given  in  the 
census  schedules  together  with  the  number  of  persons  in  several  age  classes,  and 
the  sex  in  each  class. 

9.  The  census  schedules  1800-1820  inclusive  show  more  children  and  young 
people  in  Alexander’s  household  than  can  be  accounted  for  through  other  records. 
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Alexander  Kinkead’s  known  children  were: 

Mary  Kinkead,  bom  August  25,  1785,  died  June  6,  1869,  who 
married  July  14,  1808  Moses  Scott  of  Cecil  County  (1843-1886). 
(Ceremony  by  the  Reverend  William  Duke,  Protestant  Episcopal, 
who  taught  school  at  Elkton  and  lived  in  Cecil  County  most  of  the 
years  between  1795  and  his  death  in  1840.) 

William  Kinkead  born  (?),  died  April  12,  1840,  who  married 
April  27,  1816,  Amelia  Kaats  of  Philadelphia,  born  1798,  died 
January  29,  1843.  The  only  Kaats  found  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  "Henry  Kaats,  Gentleman,  N.E. 
corner  of  4th  &  Brown"  in  the  directories  of  this  period. 

Margaret  Kinkead,  born  (?),  died  (?),  who  married  March  20, 
1825  John  McCrea  of  Cecil  County  for  whom  no  birth  and  death 
dates  have  been  found.  (Ceremony  by  the  Reverend  William  Duke.) 

John  Kinkead,  born  about  1796,  died  between  1850  and  1855, 
who  married  December  12,  1827  Louisa  Ash  of  Cecil  County, 
daughter  of  George  Ash,  Jr.  (No  clergyman  mentioned  in  the  Cecil 
County  marriage  book.) 

Two  other  Kinkead’ s  who  married  in  Cecil  County,  contem¬ 
porary  with  Alexander’s  family  and  for  whom  no  other  connec¬ 
tions  have  been  found  are: 

George  Kinkead,  born  (?),  died  (?),  who  married  January  2, 
1817,  in  Cecil  County  Catherine  Johnson  for  whom  no  records  have 
been  found.  (Ceremony  by  the  Reverend  William  Duke.)  This 
George  is  presumed  to  be  the  George  Kinkead  clockmaker  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  in  1830. 10 

If  George  Kinkead,  the  Cincinnati  clockmaker,  was  the  son 
of  Alexander,  the  George  W.  Kinkead  (son  of  John,  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  soldier)  who  married  Ann  Minerva  Bond,  September 
1,  1818  in  Maryland  and  was  in  Cincinnati  in  1848,  may  have 
been  his  cousin. 

Elizabeth  Kinkead,  born  (?),  died  (?),  who  married  March  3, 
1808,  Jacob  Egner  (Egnor?)  of  Cecil  County.  (Ceremony  performed 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Farrett.)  The  will  of  Jacob  Egner  who  died  in  1828 
is  so  written  as  to  suggest  that  his  daughter  Elizabeth  and  probably 
his  son  Joel  E.  who  are  first  and  specially  mentioned  may  have  been 
by  his  first  wife  (not  mentioned)  and  the  other  younger  children 
in  his  family  of  seven,  by  his  second  wife  Margaret,  who  survived 
him.  He  made  his  "friend  Edward  Wilson"  sole  executor. 

Nothing  further  has  been  found  concerning  Elizabeth  Kinkead 
Egner. 

10.  Cincinnati  sources  have  not  yet  been  heard  from  as  to  whether  any  records 
of  George  Kinkead  the  clockmaker,  there,  indicate  his  parentage. 
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Marriage  records  for  Alexander’s  day  in  New  Castle  County 
and  also  in  Cecil  County  are  too  incomplete  for  the  absence  of 
Alexander’s  name  to  mean  that  he  was  married  elsewhere.  He 
may  have  married  in  New  Castle  County  as  did  his  associate  in 
clockmaking,  Joseph  Kinkead.  For  Joseph,  the  New  Castle 
County  marriage  bond  of  1780  survives,11  by  which  the  name  of 
his  wife  and  a  date  near  the  time  of  marriage  is  of  record. 

Unfortunately  both  the  given  and  surname  of  Alexander 
Kinkead’s  wife,  and  any  clue  that  would  indicate  where  her  family 
lived  are  missing.  His  children  had  no  recorded  middle  names, 
but  the  middle  name  of  a  grandson  and  two  great-grandsons  was 
Davis, 

In  both  New  Castle  and  Cecil  Counties,  members  of  a  Davis 
family  are  associated  in  public  records  with  Alexander  and  his 
sons.12  The  several  Davis  families  of  Newark,  Iron  Hill  and 
Welsh  Tract  had  daughters  of  marriage  age  when  Alexander 
was  at  Newark  or  Christiana  Bridge. 

Burden  was  the  middle  name  of  the  only  other  grandson 
who  had  one.  The  Burden  family,  which  came  from  England  to 
Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled 
Burden  Tract,  or  the  still  earlier  Burden  family  in  Maryland, 
may  be  as  likely  a  connection  as  Davis,  for  in  the  late  1700’s  and 
early  1800’s  Burdens  and  Kinkeads  lived  in  the  same  communities 
of  several  eastern  states. 

Cecil  County  records  at  Elkton:  commissions,  deeds,  bills  of 
sale,  power  of  attorney,  and  other  papers  show  that  Alexander 
Kinkead  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  that  county  as 
early  as  1808.  In  that  year  also  he  was  appointed  by  Mary 
Boulden  her  attorney  to  represent  her  interest  in  the  Estate  of 
her  father  Herman  Boulden.  The  next  year  Alexander  bought 

11.  State  Archives,  Dover.  The  marriage  bond,  signed  at  the  time  a  marriage 
license  was  obtained,  was  usual  in  Delaware  from  colonial  times  through  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Under  the  laws  no  action  could  be  brought  for  failure  to 
keep  an  agreement  in  consideration  of  marriage  unless  the  agreement  was  in  writing 
naming  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  case  of  default.  The  bonds  were  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  To  "Caesar  Rodney  Esq.,  President  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Delaware  State” ;  Joseph  Kinkead  bound  himself  in  the  sum  of  900  pounds ;  his 
surety  was  Richard  McWilliam,  Jr.  of  New  Castle,  Esq. 

12.  Abel  Davis,  Abel  C.  Davis,  Caleb  Davis,  Charles  Davis.  Of  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  Alexander’s  children,  Jonathan  Davis,  great-grandson  of  Rev.  David  Davis 
of  New  Castle  County,  married  Rebecca  Kinkead.  Robinson  Davis  (1795-1863)  of 
Pencader  Hundred  married  Elizabeth  Kinkead. 
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from  John  Suter,  "the  crop  of  wheat  and  rye"  produced  on  Suter’s 
farm  at  Elk  Neck.  In  1810,  he  bought  from  Henry  O.  Simpson 
for  £100,  all  the  personal  property  on  Simpson’s  farm  including 
live  stock — cow,  heifer,  yearling  steers  and  hogs — and  house 
furnishings.  The  location  of  the  Simpson  farm  is  not  given. 

On  April  21,  1818,  Alexander  Kinkead  sold  to  his  two  sons, 
William  and  John,  for  a  token  payment  of  forty  dollars,  all  the 
household  goods  "remaining  standing  and  being  in  a  certain 
messuage  or  tenement  situate  in  Elkton  now  in  the  occupation  of 
the  said  Alexander  Kinkead."  Listed  with  the  more  usual  fur¬ 
nishings,  was  "one  eight-day  clock,  unfinished.”  No  reason  for 
the  sale  appears.  His  son  William  with  wife  and  child  was 
moving  or  had  moved  to  Cecil  County  from  Wilmington.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  the  presumably  younger  John  may  have  had  some  project 
together.  Whatever  Alexander’s  plans  were  in  1818  he  had  a 
household  of  his  own  separate  from  William's  in  1820,  consisting 
of  his  wife  and  himself  both  of  whom  were  "45  years  and  up¬ 
wards"  and  six  young  people,  one  of  whom  was  probably  his 
son  John.  One  person  in  the  household  was  "engaged  in  manu¬ 
facture,"  which  may  have  meant  that  Alexander  was  still  making 
clocks,  or  that  a  son  had  taken  over  this  or  another  craft. 

So  far  as  can  be  told  from  the  sources  consulted,  including 
incomplete  files  of  early  Cecil  County  newspapers,  Alexander 
and  his  son  John  continued  to  live  in  the  same  household  until 
Alexander’s  death;  Alexander’s  wife  may  have  died  between  1820 
and  1830, 13  but  Alexander  was  living  and  past  80  years  of  age 
in  the  summer  of  1840.  Newspapers,  except  for  scattered  issues, 
are  missing  for  1840  and  part  of  1841  and  of  later  years.  County 
records  and  newspapers,  however,  show  the  annual  appointment 
of  Alexander  Kinkead  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  most  of  the 
years  up  to  and  including  the  year  1839.  He  is  absent  from  the 
appointment  list  of  1840. 

No  Presbyterian  Church  records  nor  cemeteries  in  New  Castle 
and  Cecil  Counties  reveal  Alexander’s  burying  place  nor  that  of 
his  wife.  From  the  early  days  of  the  Pencader  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Glasgow,  Delaware,  Presbyterians  in  nearby  parts  of 
Cecil  County  were  among  its  members,  and  a  number  of  them 

13.  No  female  of  her  age  appears  in  the  census  schedule  of  that  year,  but 
absence  from  the  census  is  not  conclusive  evidence. 
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had  a  part  in  organizing  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Elkton  in 
1833.  Alexander’s  son  John  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  at 
Elkton,  and  Alexander  joined  this  new  church  February  15,  1834. 
His  daughter-in-law,  Louisa  Ash  Kinkead,  John’s  wife,  joined 
April  10,  1842,  and  his  daughter,  Margaret  Kinkead  McCrea, 
March  30,  184$).14  No  further  Cecil  County  church  record  of 
Alexander  and  his  family  has  been  found  except  the  gravestone 
of  his  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  Moses  Scott,  beside  that  of  her 
husband  in  the  church  yard  of  the  Elkton  Presbyterian  Church. 

Miss  Mollie  Howard  Ash,  longest-lived  in  her  generation  of 
an  outstanding  family,  important  in  the  history  of  Cecil  County, 
remembers  that  her  father  Jacob  Ash,  spoke  of  Alexander 
Kinkead  with  esteem.  Her  remembered  impression  makes  a 
continuity  between  Alexander,  the  man  in  his  lifetime,  and  the 
present. 

Interpreting  in  terms  of  character  all  that  is  known  about 
him,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Alexander  Kinkead  was  distin¬ 
guished  in  personality  and  that  he  belonged  in  the  company  of 
those  who  serve  well  both  their  own  and  future  generations. 


John  Kinkead 

In  March  of  1827,  John  Kinkead  and  his  sister  Margaret’s 
husband,  John  McCrea,  bought  as  tenants  in  common  two  several 
lots  and  tenements  on  Back  Street  (High  Street)  in  Elkton  for 
which  they  acknowledged  a  mortgage  to  Jesse  Updegrove.15 
On  December  12  of  that  year  John  married  Louisa  Ash  of  Cecil 
County,  and  the  house  adjoining  his  sister’s  was  probably  their 
first  home.  In  December,  1832,  John  and  Louisa  sold  their  part 
of  the  double  property  to  John  McCrea.  Records  previously  men¬ 
tioned  indicate  that  John  Kinkead  and  his  father  Alexander  had 
one  household  in  Cecil  County  in  the  summer  of  1830;  and  from 
this  time  on  John  owned  and  doubtless  lived,  with  his  father 
as  a  member  of  the  household,  on  small  farms  close  to  or  not  far 

14.  These  names  are  in  a  short  list  of  early  members  in  a  later  record  book 
of  the  church.  The  whole  of  the  original  early  records  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed. 

15.  As  nearly  as  the  writer  can  tell  from  this  and  subsequent  deeds  of  sale,  the 
joint  property  situated  in  plots  "32”  and  "49”  formed  an  irregular  tract  between 
"Back”  and  "Gay”  Streets,  comprising  a  half  acre  or  more. 
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from  Elkton.  During  the  1840’s  John  and  his  wife  Louisa  bought 
and  sold  several  small  farm  properties. 

In  1841  they  sold  to  Enoch  Cloud  twenty  acres  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road  from  Elkton  to  Blue  Ball  Tavern  for  $ 706 — "land 
originally  called  Friendship  but  patented  by  resurvey  as  Pre¬ 
caution.”  The  previous  year  they  had  sold  to  Daniel  McCauly 
for  $300,  "part  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  road 
from  Elkton  to  Machalls  mill”  that  John  had  bought  from 
Edward  Wilson. 

In  the  census  of  1850,  which  gives  occupations  and  names, 
John  is  called  "farmer,”  54  years  old,  living  in  the  second  sub¬ 
division  of  the  third  election  district  of  Cecil  County.  In  his 
household  are  Ellen,  age  19,  known  to  be  his  daughter  who  mar¬ 
ried  Alexander  Wilson,  an  attorney;  his  daughter  Wilhelmina  17, 
who  died  in  California  unmarried;  William  Kinkead,  14,  his 
deceased  brother  William’s  son  (the  Minnesota  pioneer)  and  a 
boy  "David  Burton”  aged  7.  His  wife  Louisa  Ash  Kinkead  is 
not  listed.  This  may  have  been  an  oversight  as  a  letter  of  his 
daughter  Ellen,  written  in  her  later  life  implies  strongly  that  her 
mother  outlived  her  father;  she  related  that  upon  her  mother’s 
death  the  household  property  was  sold;  Ellen  and  Wilhelmina 
went  to  live  with  kin  in  Philadelphia. 

A  notarized  statement  of  1855  by  the  Elkton  attorney,  James 
T.  McCullough,  in  the  interest  of  John  Kinkead,  "waggoner”  son 
of  Jesse  Kinkead  of  Pencader  Hundred,  Delaware,  stated  that 
the  other  John  Kinkead  of  Cecil  County  (son  of  Alexander)  was 
dead.  No  other  records  of  the  later  life  of  John  Kinkead  and 
his  wife  Louisa  Ash  Kinkead  have  been  found. 


William  Kinkead 

This  son  of  Alexander,  father  of  the  Minnesota  pioneers 
must  have  been  apprenticed  in  his  youth  to  an  iron  manufacturer 
at  Elkton  or  Wilmington.  He  appears,  in  the  earliest  record 
found  of  his  occupation  (a  mortgage  deed  for  property  in  Wil¬ 
mington)  as  a  carriage-spring  maker.  Wilmington  at  that  time 
had  seven  coach  makers,  besides  wheelwrights,  spring  and  wheel- 
makers  and  a  coach  trimmer.  He  had  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
War  of  1812,  at  Wilmington,  August  25,  1814  in  the  Second 
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Artillery  Company  of  the  First  Brigade,  Delaware  Militia,  com¬ 
manded  by  Caesar  A.  Rodney,16  and  served  until  mustered  out 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  February  11,  1815.  He  was  with  Rodney’s 
troops  at  Iron  Hill  and  at  Elkton,  September  1814,  of  whom 
Rodney  wrote  on  September  13,  from  Iron  Hill,  "The  men  are 
all  in  good  health  and  spirits  and  behave  extremely  well.” 
William  is  mentioned  in  a  "Detail  of  Guards”  for  duty  at  Iron 
Hill  Thursday,  September  17,  and  in  a  list  for  guard  duty  at 
New  Castle  in  December.17  Nicholas  VanDyke  of  New  Castle 
was  the  captain  of  this  company. 

No  date  of  purchase  by  William  Kinkead  is  recorded  for  his 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Shipley  Street  south  of  Ninth  in 
Wilmington,  but  in  1815  he  signed  over  to  William  Kendall, 
from  whom  he  had  bought  the  property,  his  right  and  title  to  it 
until  he  had  paid  the  balance  of  a  mortgage  debt  owed  Kendall. 
Samuel  Kendall  and  his  mother,  widow  of  John,  lived  in  a  house 
on  the  same  side  of  the  block  all  of  which  John  Kendall  had 
owned  as  part  of  a  purchase  from  John  and  Elizabeth  Stalcop. 
North  of  Kinkead  on  the  corner  lived  Samuel  Kendall’s  sister, 
Ann,  wife  of  the  "somewhat  noted”  Park  Mason,  bell-ringer  of 
the  borough,  later  high  constable  and  baliff  of  City  Council.18 

William  Kinkead  married  Amelia  Kaats  of  Philadelphia  in 
1816,  the  date  of  the  license  and  marriage  bond  being  April  27, 
that  year.  Records  of  her  family  in  Philadelphia  have  not  been 
found,  except  that  "Henry  Kaats,  gentleman,”  "N.E.  Corner  of 
4th  and  Brown,”  in  the  Philadelphia  directories,  is  the  only  house¬ 
holder  whose  Holland  Dutch  spelling  of  the  name,  as  it  appears 
on  the  marriage  bond,  is  of  record  at  the  period.  Philadelphia 
wills,  deeds  and  church  records  so  far  as  they  could  be  examined 
to  date  of  printing  do  not  give  his  name  or  that  of  his  children. 

William  Kinkead’s  oldest  child,  a  son  James,  was  born  in 
Wilmington  in  the  spring  of  1817.  Later  in  the  year  William 
witnessed  a  deed  from  Kendall  to  William  B.  Weaver  for  a 
neighboring  property.  This  is  the  last  record  of  William’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  Wilmington.  Within  a  year  he  was  living  in  Cecil 

16.  Delaware  Archives,  V,  755,  817,  891,  895. 

17.  From  a  folder  of  scattered  original  papers  of  Caesar  A.  Rodney  in  the 
possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware. 

18.  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  A  History  of  Delaware  1609-1888  (Philadelphia  1888), 
II,  643,  Col.  2  fn. 
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County.  His  Shipley  Street  property  (as  determined  from  unveri¬ 
fied  property  lines  in  the  deeds)  was  some  years  later  in  the 
possession  of  Benjamin  Boulden. 

The  children  of  William  Kinkead  and  his  wife  Amelia  (from 
a  Bible  record  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Kinkead)  were: 

James  Kinkead,  "born  May  7,  1817  in  the  borough  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  State  of  Delaware".  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  given.  He  was 
at  Marietta,  Georgia,  in  1840.  Whether  he  married  is  not  known. 
He  was  not  living  in  1856,  at  which  time  George  B.  Kinkead  called 
himself  the  oldest  son  of  William. 

Charles  Davis  Kinkead,  "born  August  27,  1819,  near  Frenchtown, 
Maryland".  This  son  was  at  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  in  1840 
and  died  September  28,  1841,  at  Camden  in  that  state.20  Whether 
he  was  married  is  not  known. 

George  Burden  Kinkead,  "born  November  19,  1822,  in  Elkton, 
Maryland",  died  in  Minnesota,  May  3,  1864.  He  married  (1), 
March  26,  1846,  Lydia  A.  Windle  of  Wilmington,  born  1821,  died 
December  13,  1857;  (2),  16  June,  1859,  Clara  Janvier  of  New 
Castle,  born  June  7,  1836,  died  October  4,  1921.  The  origin  of  his 
middle  name  has  not  been  determined.  There  were  Maryland  Burdens 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  Burdens  in  Philadelphia  contemporary  with 
the  family  to  which  his  mother  is  supposed  to  have  belonged;  the 
Reverend  Alexander  McDowell,  native  of  Ireland,  pastor  of  several 
Presbyterian  churches  in  New  Castle  and  Cecil  Counties  and  principal 
for  a  time  of  Newark  Academy,  came  to  this  region  from  Burden 
Tract,  Virginia  and  was  an  outstanding  leader  among  the  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians  during  the  years  that  George’s  grandfather  Alexander 
was  at  Newark  or  Christiana  Bridge.21 

Amelia  Jane  Kinkead,  "born  January  4,  1824  in  Elkton,  Mary¬ 
land",  died  about  1906  at  Baltimore.  She  married  April  30,  1846, 
John  Purviance  Polk  of  Wilmington.  (Ceremony  by  the  Rev.  William 
Hogarth  of  Hanover  Presbyterian  Church.) 

A  fourth  son  whose  name  is  missing  on  a  torn  corner  of  the 
Bible  page,  "born  — 4  in  the  year  1829  in  Elkton,  died  June  11, 
1832,  aged  3  years,  5  months  and  7  days." 

Alexander  Kinkead,  "born  December  3,  1831  in  Elkton,  Mary¬ 
land,”  died  June  14,  1908  at  Ventura,  California.  He  married  in 

20.  Cecil  Gazette,  Oct.,  16,  1841.  A  good  portrait  in  oils  of  this  young  man 
is  in  the  possession  of  his  great  niece,  Margaret  Kinkead  Butz  (Mrs.  George  W. 
Butz,  Jr.)  ;  it  is  believed  to  have  been  painted  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

21.  Reverend  J.  H.  Johns,  A  History  of  Rock  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cecil 
County  (Oxford,  Pennsylvania  1872).  The  search  of  the  Burdens  was  made  in 
the  hope  that  the  name  might  be  a  clue  to  the  family  of  the  wife  of  Alexander, 
the  clockmaker,  or  that  of  George  Kinkead’s  mother,  Amelia  Kaats. 
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■,  native 


Minnesota  between  1857  and  I860,  Cordelia  Irene 
of  Canada. 

William  Kinkead,  "born  November  3,  1835,  in  Elkton,  Mary¬ 
land";  died  May  22,  1868  at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

William  Kinkead,  Senior,  during  the  spring  months  of  1824, 
advertised  in  the  Elkton  Press: 

"Peacock  Patent  and  other  Ploughs,  made  of  the  best  materials, 
warranted  to  run  complete — for  sale  on  the  most  reasonable  terms 
by  the  subscriber.  Old  ploughs  repaired  at  the  shortest  notice". 

No  further  notice  of  his  iron  manufacture  appears  in  the 
surviving  papers.  In  1830  he  bought  from  Margaret  Pearce, 
widow  of  Benjamin,  for  $1,000,  a  75  acre  farm  about  a  mile 
from  Frenchtown  and  two  miles  from  Elkton,  at  the  junction 
of  the  New  Castle  Frenchtown  turnpike  with  the  road  leading 
south  from  Elkton  to  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  On 
the  farm,  fifty  acres  were  divided  into  lots  with  fences,  the  rest 
woodland,  with  a  dwelling  house  and  kitchen,  a  garden  enclosed, 
and  a  Cartwright  and  blacksmith  shop. 

William’s  second  son  had  been  born  "near  Frenchtown”  in 
1819,  and  it  may  have  been  at  this  cross-roads  shop  that  William 
first  developed  his  iron  manufacturing,  a  shop  and  farm  which  he 
now  bought  at  private  sale  as  a  good  investment. 

In  1836,  William  and  Amelia  his  wife,  mortgaged  for  $540, 
to  his  brother-in-law  Moses  Scott,  12  acres  of  this  farm  which 
was  called  Rumsey’s  Range,  including  the  shop.  (Moses  Scott 
and  Henry  Jamar  were  the  outstanding  manufacturers  of  farm 
carts,  wagons,  and  farm  implements  in  the  whole  Elkton 
region)  ,22  That  same  year  William  bought  a  tract  of  land  called 
"Painter’s  Rest”  at  sheriff  sale  for  $250  and  sold  it  within  a 
short  time  for  $1100.  In  1838  he  conveyed  the  whole  of  the 
75  acre  Rumsey’s  Range  to  Henry  C.  Corbit  of  Philadelphia  for 
securing  a  debt  of  $3000. 

Early  in  the  1830’s  William  Kinkead  became  proprietor  of 
the  Fountain  Inn  at  Elkton,  the  fashionable23  resort  and  hostelry 
of  the  period.  The  large  main  part  of  the  inn  was  of  stone,  built 

22.  William  J.  Jones,  Elkton  Fifty  Years  Ago,  typewritten  manuscript  in 
possession  of  Miss  Mollie  Ash  of  Elkton. 

23.  Ibid. 
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1740,  with  later  additions  of  brick  and  frame,  and  its  architecture 
and  substantial  construction  retained  the  atmosphere  of  post¬ 
rider  and  stage-coach  days  until  it  was  removed  a  few  years  ago 
to  make  way  for  the  present  county  court  house  on  Main  Street. 
It  had  long  been  used  as  a  residence. 

The  life  that  centered  at  the  Fountain  Inn  might  readily  be 
portrayed  from  a  complete  file  of  Elkton  papers  for  the  1830’s. 
The  surviving  scattered  issues  show  that  it  was  a  center  for  the 
Jackson  Republicans.  The  party  in  Cecil  County  held  its  general 
convention  at  “Mr.  Kinkead’s  house,”  in  September,  1834,  and 
on  the  same  day  gave  a  dinner  there  “to  our  distinguished  fellow 
citizen,  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney,  to  which  all  persons  in  favor 
of  the  present  National  Administration  and  opposed  to  Bank 
Monopolies  and  Impositions  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend.” 
Tickets  for  this  dinner  could  be  had  at  the  inn  “at  fifty  cents 
each.”  On  October  4,  the  Cecil  Gazette  gave  the  whole  speech 
of  the  future  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  delivered  at  the 
dinner  “at  Mr.  Kinkead’s.” 

A  fire  in  1836  burned  a  part  of  the  inn  and  some  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  William  J.  Jones24  remembered  this  fire  as  one  of  the 
exciting  events  of  his  childhood.  The  panic  of  1837  must  have 
depleted  further  the  revenue  of  the  Inn.  These  two  events 
coming  so  close  together  give  a  reason  for  the  transfer  of 
Rumsey’s  Range  as  security  for  a  debt  and  William’s  decision 
to  give  up  the  inn. 

On  March  17,  1838,  the  Cecil  Gazette  carried  under  the  head¬ 
line,  “Extensive  sale  of  Valuable  Furniture,  etc.”,  an  advertisement 
by  William  Kinkead  to  the  effect  that  as  he  would  relinquish 
proprietorship  of  the  Fountain  Inn  after  March  25th,  he  was 
offering  at  public  sale,  at  the  Inn,  on  the  22  inst.,  “a  very  large 
and  valuable  assortment  of  furniture.”  The  partial  list  attached 
included  thirty  five  new  beds  and  bedding. 

The  Kinkeads  took  a  private  house  in  the  town,  location  not 
known.  In  the  fine  old  inn  at  least  one  of  the  future  Minnesota 
pioneers,  William  was  born,  and  from  it  they  all  had  gone  daily 
to  Elkton  schools. 

24.  Ibid. 
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The  following  letter25  (written  immediately  after  the  death 
of  William  Kinkead,  Sr.,  in  1840,  by  James  T.  McCullough,  a 
young  attorney  who  lived  in  the  Kinkead  household,  and  may 
have  been  legal  advisor  in  winding  up  the  business  of  the  inn), 
is  the  final  record  concerning  William  Kinkead,  Sr.  The  letter 
was  addressed  to  Charles  Davis  Kinkead,  William’s  second  son, 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Elkton,  April  4th,  1840. 

Dear  Sir: 

From  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  your  family,  it  becomes  my 
painful  duty  to  inform  you  of  a  circumstance  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  painful  to  you  a  son.  I  allude  to  the  death  of  your 
father,  who  breathed  his  last  on  Sunday  morning  last  at  about 
6  o’clock. 

His  decease  was  the  bilious  pleurisy.  He  was  sick  about  nine 
days,  having  first  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  side  on  the  2nd  Friday 
previous  to  his  departure.  For  the  first  few  days  he  was  not  confined 
to  his  bed  and  the  doctor  was  not  called  in  until  Tuesday,  when  he 
pronounced  his  case  critical.  On  the  next  morning  he  got  up  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  family  (and  they  knew  nothing  of  it  until  after 
his  death)  went  up  to  the  depot  and  put  a  letter  in  the  cars  going 
to  Baltimore.  This  was  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  To  whom 
the  letter  was  written  is  not  known,  but  supposed  to  your  brother. 

This  walk  certainly  must  have  confirmed  his  disease  and  conse¬ 
quently  hastened  his  end  and  Dr.  Parker  seemed  much  surprised  that 
he  was  able  to  get  there  and  back  again. 

The  funeral  took  place  yesterday  at  3  P.M.  and  was  both  large  and 
respectable.  He  was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  burying  ground.  Rev. 
Mr.  McIntyre  preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add,  in  a  most  fervent  manner  asked  of  the  creator  that  those 
children  who  are  so  far  removed  from  their  parents  and  friends, 
would  be  led  to  reflect  on  the  kindness  of  their  departed  parent  and 
thus  be  induced  to  make  that  preparation  for  the  change  that  awaits 
us  all,  and  is  so  highly  important. 

You  need  not  be  the  least  uneasy  with  regard  to  your  mother  and 
sisters,  as  1  am  certain  she  will  get  along  with  little  difficulty. 

You  will  please  inform  your  brother  of  what  I  have  written. 
I  have  written  to  him  but  I  fear  he  may  not  get  the  letter  as  perhaps 
he  has  left  Marietta. 

Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself  with  great  consideration. 

Yours  respectfully, 

James  T.  McCullough 

25.  The  original  letter  was  found  in  a  Bible  belonging  to  William's  son 
George  B.  into  which  the  birth  dates  of  William’s  children  had  been  copied.  The 
original  Bible  and  all  the  business  and  family  papers  of  William  and  Amelia 
Kinkead  may  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1836. 
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Mrs.  Kinkead  remained  in  Elkton  for  about  a  year  after  her 
husband’s  death.  In  the  census  schedules  of  the  summer  of  1840, 
judging  by  age  and  sex  of  her  household  and  that  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  brother  John,  Amelia  Kinkead  kept  her  two  small  boys, 
William  and  Alexander,  and  her  daughter  Mary  A.  with  her; 
her  daughter  Amelia  was  living  with  Uncle  John  and  her  grand¬ 
father  Alexander.  As  previously  told,  Mrs.  William  Kinkead 
moved  to  Wilmington  where  her  son  George  had  employment 
as  a  patternmaker,  and  there  she  died  in  1843. 

A  further  account  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  William  are 
given  in  previous  chapters  of  this  book. 

W indie  Family 

Concerning  Lydia  A.  Windle  of  Wilmington,  born  1822, 
died,  December  13,  1857,  first  wife  of  George  B.  Kinkead,  no 
certainty  as  to  her  parentage  has  been  established.  But  her 
connection  with  several  of  the  contemporary  Windle  families  is 
indicated  by  contributing  data.  The  strongest  clues  point  to  John 
M.  and  Joseph  Windle,  morocco  manufacturers  in  Wilmington 
in  the  1840’s,  as  her  brothers.  That  Rachel  Windle  "widow  of 
John  M.’’  lived  at  606  Shipley  Street  (present  numbering)  in 
the  same  block  in  which  George  B.  Kinkead  lived  until  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  is  one  of  a  number  of  similar  coincidences 
including  the  same  given  names,  that  connect  these  families. 

From  a  much  earlier  period,  kinship  among  members  of 
several  Windle  families,  natives  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  who  lived  in  or  near  Wilmington,  between  the  early 
1700’s  and  the  1870’s,  is  indicated  by  contemporary  records  and 
also  by  what  is  known  of  them  by  living  descendants.26 

David  Windle27  (yeoman  of  near  Wilmington)  who  was  a 
corporal  in  the  Delaware  Battalion  of  the  Flying  Camp  under 
Col.  Samuel  Patterson  in  the  Revolution,  at  the  age  of  26,  recited 

26.  Miss  Mabel  Sibley  Jones  of  Wilmington  (whose  mother  was  Mary 
Windle,  born  July  21,  1807,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rachel  Windle  of  Salem 
County,  N.  J.  who  married  Richard  K.  Jones  at  Wilmington,  May  27,  1830)  and 
her  cousin  Miss  Ella  Jones  of  Dover,  have  helped  greatly  in  the  study  of  the 
Windle  family.  Lydia  A.  Windle  was  "born  in  Delaware”  and  was  15  years 
younger  than  Mary  Windle  Jones,  but  kinship  is  indicated. 

27.  Delaware  Archives  I,  67.  He  is  described,  August  4,  1776  as  5  feet,  10 
inches  in  height,  age  26,  fair  with  brown  hair. 
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in  a  deed  that  his  father  married  Rebecca  Lou  Robinson,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Robinson  (of  Christiana  Hundred)  and  through  his 
mother,  he,  her  only  child,  inherited  land  along  the  Christiana 
River,  formerly  of  Jasper  Walraven. 

David  Windle  married28  December  2,  1773,  Rebecca  Lynam. 
Their  son  John,  born  December  5,  1774  and  daughter  Rebecca, 
born  September  (?),  1776,  were  baptized  at  Old  Swedes  Church. 
In  David  Windle’s  will  proved  1779,  no  provision  is  made  for 
his  son  John,  so  the  child  may  have  died.  His  daughter  Rebecca 
is  to  inherit  two-thirds  of  her  father’s  property  when  she  is  six¬ 
teen.  (David  Windle’s  widow  Rebecca  married,  April  6,  1780,  at 
Old  Swedes,  Joseph  Coleman). 

A  connection  between  David  Windle  and  John  M.  and  Joseph, 
who  were  business  men  in  Wilmington  in  1845,  and  Martin 
Windle  who  married  Rachel29  Stroud  in  1841  is  supported  by 
circumstantial  evidence  but  no  proof.  From  the  wording  of  his 
will  and  a  deed  of  1776,  David  was  at  pains  to  make  clear  that 
he  was  the  only  son  of  his  father  by  Rebecca  Robinson;  he  may 
have  had  half-brothers  whose  children  or  grandchildren  included 
John  M.,  Joseph,  and  Lydia  A.  Windle.  The  only  other  contem¬ 
porary  of  record  as  a  parent  for  Lydia,  was  William  Windle 
who  in  1814  was  in  the  revenue  service  at  Wilmington.  But 
Kent  County  and  Salem  County  N.  J.  Windles  could  have 
supplied  one. 

Kin  of  these  Windles  was  the  family  of  Catherine  Windle, 
widow,  aged  60  in  1850,  whose  daughter  Mary  Jane  was  an 
"authoress”  in  Wilmington  and  Washington.  (She  published 
in  1859  Life  in  Washington  and  Elsewhere,  in  which  a  chapter 
is  devoted  to  a  walk  along  the  Brandywine,  loved  scene  of  girl¬ 
hood  memories). 

The  name  Windle  was  sometimes  spelled  Winded  or  Wendle 
and  Wendel  in  the  earlier  records,  and  in  one  case  is  confused 
with  Wendell. 

28.  Papers  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware,  IX  (1890),  The  Records 
of  Holy  Trinity  Old  Swedes  Church. 

29.  In  the  directory  of  1853,  Rachel  Windle  is  a  'Widow”  living  at  14 1 
Shipley  St.  From  then  on  to  1865  in  the  directories,  Rachel  Windle  is  alternately 
the  ’’widow  of  Martin”  and  the  "widow  of  John  M.,”  living  at  the  same  address, 
606  Shipley  and  later  215  W.  9th;  the  conclusion  is  that  after  Martin  Windle’s 
death  she  married  John  M.  A  Rachel  Windle  b.  1821,  died  1902,  was  evidently 
this  Rachel. 
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9. 


The  Janvier  Family 

The  following  is  not  intended  to  be  a  "Janvier  Genealogy,”  but 
only  to  give  some  genealogical  data  and  history  of  the  ancestors  and 
connections  of  the  New  Castle  County  Janviers  of  Clara  Janvier 
Kinkead’s  generation.  The  sources  besides  printed  history,  have  been 
the  original  copy  of  a  family  chart  prepared  by  William  B.  Janvier 
(1793-1848)  of  New  Castle  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  a  copy 
of  an  earlier  brief  account  of  the  family  origin  by  Richard  Janvier 
(grandson  of  Thomas  I),  both  loaned  by  Miss  Mabel  R.  Harman  of 
Townsend,  Delaware  (great  granddaughter  of  William  B.);  manu¬ 
script  charts  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Janvier  of  Philadelphia;  papers  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Janvier  Kinkead;  wills,  administration  papers, 
bonds,  deeds,  newspapers,  church  records,  and  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  Holcomb,  II  (Margaret  Janvier)  of  New  Castle, 
daughter  of  the  late  Francis  deHaes  Janvier,  Esq.,  who  is  descended 
from  John,  I,  son  of  Thomas  Janvier,  I,  and  Mary  deHaes  Janvier, 
daughter  of  Roeloff  deHaes,  II. 

Family  traditions  and  written  accounts  of  the  European  origin 
of  the  Janvier  family  differ  slightly  in  detail  but  not  in  the 
main  facts.  Pierre  Janvier,  father  of  Thomas  (founder  of  the 
American  family),  died  during  the  persecution  of  Protestants  in 
France  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  According  to 
a  brief  sketch  by  Richard  Janvier  of  New  Castle  (grandson  of 
Thomas),  Pierre  had  to  be  buried  privately  in  the  cellar  of  his 
house  on  the  lie  of  Rhe  because  of  the  prohibition  in  France  of 
Protestant  Christian  burial.  The  Janviers  of  France,  traceable 
through  several  centuries  and  possessed  of  three  separate  coats 
of  arms,  gave  to  Pierre  and  his  family  the  position  accorded  by 
his  time  to  birth  and  wealth.  His  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a 
Scottish  peer  whose  Protestant  faith  he  adopted,  changed  respect 
to  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  French  monarchy.  Most  of 
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Pierre’s  property  and  means  had  been  confiscated  before  his 
death  and  his  three  sons,  Thomas,  Pierre  and  Philip,  took  refuge 
in  England  with  little  left  to  give  them  a  start  in  a  foreign 
country.  From  England,  Thomas  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
late  1680’s  or  in  1690.1 

Thomas  Janvier  was  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  William 
Penn’s  province  of  Pennsylvania  by  Deputy  Governor  William 
Markham,  February  21,  169 5. 2  In  May  of  that  year  he  is  recorded 
in  a  New  Castle  deed  as  the  husband  of  Sarah  Jordain.  She  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Isaac  Tayne,  Sr.,  one  of  the  founders  of 
New  Castle  under  the  Dutch.  Her  mother,  Mary  Tayne  married 
first,  Dr.  John  Jordain  (Desjardins)  and  after  his  death,  William 
Croisie  (Cross  or  Crosse  in  some  English  deeds).  Following  this 
second  marriage,  her  daughter,  Sarah  Jordain  was  sometimes 
recorded  as  Sarah  Crosse.  The  families  represented  by  these 
names  were  of  French  ancestry,  Huguenots,  who  originally  at 
New  Castle  had  been  Dutch  citizens.  William  Penn  naturalized 
them  in  1683. 

Among  these  earlier  settlers  at  New  Castle  Thomas  could  find 
understanding  of  the  plight  that  drove  him  from  France,  and  the 
company  of  men  and  women  who  could  speak  in  his  native 
tongue.  Family  tradition,  however,  is  that  Thomas  was  bitter 
about  the  treatment  of  his  family  in  France,  and  changed  his 
French  name  to  its  English  equivalent,  January.  He  is  recorded 
in  his  lifetime  only  a  few  times  as  January,  and  all  of  his  descend¬ 
ants  who  remained  in  Delaware,  and  the  majority  of  those  who 
spread  over  the  country  have  kept  the  original  family  name. 

Sarah  Jordain  Janvier  inherited  from  her  grandfather  Tayne’s 
estate  the  major  share  of  a  dwelling  and  garden  on  the  Strand, 
site  of  the  present  Presbyterian  Manse,  and  her  husband  bought 
the  rest  from  her  cousins.  Here  at  No.  20  the  Strand,  Thomas 

1.  Richard  Janvier,  grandson  of  Thomas,  who  wrote  the  first  account  that 
has  survived,  put  the  death  of  Pierre  as  "about”  1690.  From  Richard’s  further 
statement  that  Thomas  arrived  at  Philadelphia  "about  the  time  of  its  first  settling" 
came  probably  the  tradition  that  he  arrived  in  1682  when  Philadelphia  was  being 
plotted  as  a  town.  Its  first  settling  from  the  historical  point  of  view  occupied 
several  decades. 

2.  Pennsylvania  Archives  I  (1st  Series)  I,  118. 
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and  Sarah  must  have  lived.  The  original  house  or  one  that 
replaced  it  was  destroyed  by  New  Castle’s  fire  in  1824.  In  1703 
in  connection  with  a  resurvey  of  1701  of  his  large  lots  of  land 
between  Second  and  Fourth  Streets  bounded  on  the  north  by 
present  Chestnut  Street,  Thomas  Janvier’s  citizenship  was  re¬ 
affirmed  by  Queen  Ann  who  had  recently  come  to  the  throne 
of  England.  The  London  notary,  "Tabellion  Public  by  Royal 
Authority,”  testified  that  "Letters  Patent  of  Denigation,  granted 
by  our  sovereigne  Lady  Queen  Anne’  included  "Thomas  Janvier 
who  tho  born  beyond  Seas  is  made  her  Majesty’s  Leige  Subject 
and  is  to  be  held  reputed  and  taken  as  Subject  born  in  this  King¬ 
dom  of  England  and  may  as  such  purchase,  buy,  sell  and  dispose 
of  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  in  this  Kingdom  or  in  any 
other  of  her  Majesty’s  Dominions.”3 

The  children  of  Thomas  Janvier  I  and  Sarah  Jordain  Janvier 
his  wife  were: 

1.  Mary  (dates  ?),  who  married  Joseph  Hill;  no  record  of 
children  by  this  marriage  has  been  found.  Mary  Janvier  died  and 
Joseph  Hill  married  (2)  Mary  Jacquet. 

2.  Thomas  January  II,  (dates  ?)  who  inherited  his  father’s 
wharf,  storehouse  and  shipping  property  on  the  Strand  at  New  Castle, 
married  Susannah,  whose  surname  has  not  been  found.  A  Thomas4 
known  both  as  Janvier  and  January,  had  a  son  Peter  January,  who 
married  twice  and  had  a  large  family  of  children.  Some  of  them 
migrated  to  Kentucky  and  from  there  the  Januarys  spread  west 
through  many  states.  In  August  1900,  William  A.  January  of  San 
Jose,  California,  reported5  that  a  correspondence  campaign  to  list  the 
descendants  of  the  Janviers  and  Januarys,  netted  1,820  descendants 
of  Thomas  January  of  Philadelphia,  in  far  from  complete  returns. 

3.  Isaac  Janvier,  born  (?),  died  1742;  married  Rebecca  Welch, 
daughter  of  John  Welch  of  Christiana  Bridge.  He  bought  and  sold 
property  in  that  town  and  in  the  county,  between  1722  and  1741. 
His  sons  were  Thomas,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Thomas  died  and  the  others 
inherited  their  father’s  property,  and  property  at  Christiana  Bridge 
from  their  mother’s  estate. 

3.  Deed  Book  B,  I,  272,  New  Castle  County,  dated  1703,  recorded  Aug.  23, 
1704. 

4.  From  the  sources  available  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  Thomas,  or  Thomas, 
son  of  Isaac,  was  the  father  of  Peter  January. 

5.  Printed  leaflet  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  J.  Kinkead. 
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4.  Francis  Janvier ,  bom  1705,  died  between  1751  and  1755. 
He  married  (1)  Elizabeth  Calvert6  daughter  of  John  Calvert,  wheel¬ 
wright,  and  by  her  had  one  son  Thomas,  cutler  of  Philadelphia,  who 
died  1760  or  1761.  He  was  Provincial  Armorer  at  Philadelphia  in 
1758.  His  estate  was  settled  by  Joseph  Janvier,  shipwright  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Francis  married  (2)  Sarah  de  Haes,  daughter  of  RoelofF  and 
great  granddaughter  of  (Jan)  Roeloff  de  Haes  who  came  to  the  site 
of  New  Castle  with  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  1651.  Sarah’s  mother  was 
Sarah  Williams  Neering.  Children  of  the  second  marriage  were 
Francis  II,  John  II,  Philip  II,  Sarah  and  Mary.  In  her  will,  1776, 
Sarah  de  Haes  Janvier,  widow  of  Francis  I,  mentions  her  three  sons 
and  daughter  Sarah.  Mary  who  married  Joseph  Tatlow,  died  young, 
leaving  three  daughters  and  one  son. 

5.  Philip  Janvier  I,  born  (?),  died  1752,  married  Mary  Silsbie, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Silsbie,  carpenter  (who  died  in  New  Castle  1714, 
as  distinguished  from  a  later  Samuel  who  died  1751)  and  sister  of 
Nathaniel  Silsbie.  Their  children  were  Isaac,  Samuel,  Philip,  Mary 
and  Sarah. 

6.  John  Janvier ,  born  ?,  died  1751,  married  Mary  de  Haes,  older 
sister  of  his  brother  Francis’  wife.  Their  children  were  Richard, 
Thomas,  Sarah  and  Lydia. 

7.  Sarah  Janvier 

8.  Benjamin  Janvier  (dates?),  married  Ann  - . 

9.  Susan  Janvier,  (dates?),  married  - . 

The  children  of  Thomas  Janvier  I  are  numbered  in  the  order 
that  they  appear  in  his  will,  dated  October  29,  1728. 

The  family  chart  gives  some  of  the  lines  of  descent  from 
Thomas  Janvier’s  sons. 


6.  William  B.  Janvier,  (1793-1848)  in  his  account  of  his  family,  said:  in 
mentioning  the  first  wife  of  his  grandfather  Francis  as  Elizabeth,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Anderson” ;  but  Anderson  is  not  attached  to  her  name  in  the  surviving 
public  records. 
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